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WHAT IS TAOISM? * 


H. G. CREEL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ir ANYONE IS APPREHENSIVE that I am going 
to give an answer to the question posed by the title 
of this paper, let me reassure him at once. I shall 
not be so foolish as to try to propound a single, 
sovereign definition of what Taoism is. In fact, 
the more one studies Taoism, the clearer it becomes 
that this term does not denote a school, but a 
whole congeries of doctrines. 


Nevertheless, if one is to discuss Taoism, he 
must at least have a reasonably clear conception 
of what it is. This is made extremely difficult 
by the nature of the Taoist texts. For every early 
Taoist book, including the Chuang Tzi #£- and 
the Lao Tzit 3é-f-, is in fact an anthology of work 
by many writers. That the Chuang Tzii is a com- 
pilation has long been generally agreed,’ but to 
deny that the Lao Tzii is homogeneous is still 
widely decried as heresy. Nevertheless a growing 
body of scholarship supports, with careful and 
impressive documentation, the statement of Fung 
Yu-lan #§ACKj that both the Chuang Tzi and the 
Lao Tzit “ are really collections of Taoist writings 


* Presidential address delivered before the Society 
meeting at Baltimore, April 10, 1956. The author is 
greatly indebted to his colleague T. H. Tsien for assist- 
ance with many problems of bibliography and of textual 
interpretation. 

*Opinions on this subject range from the view that 
the Chuang Tzti merely contains interpolations, to the 
conviction that no more than the first seven chapters 
(if those) can be ascribed to a single author. See: 
Fung Yu-lan Piss Ra A Short History of Chinese 
Philosophy (New York, 1948; reprint of 1953), pp. 65, 
104. Marcel Granet, La Pensée Chinoise (Paris, 1934), 
p. 503. James R. Hightower, Topics in Chinese Litera- 
ture (Cambridge, Mass.; rev. ed. 1953), p. 8. Henri 
Maspero, La Chine Antique (Paris, 1928), pp. 489-492: 
and Le Taoisme (Paris, 1950), p- 230. Sun Tz‘t-tan 
KF}: Po Ku Shih Pien Ti Ssi Ts‘é Ping Lun Lao 


Ta Chih Yu Wu Bie ae SBE 58 DOWN im EZ Al 
4m in Lo Kén-tsé MEALTE » ed., Ku Shih Pien FG a 


VI (Shanghai, 1938), 91. Takeuchi Yoshio TRAY HEHE 
Roshi Genshi # Jigs translated in Chiang Chia-an 
iL We He: translator, Hsien Ch‘in Ching Chi K‘ao 
REFESE (Shanghai, 1933), II, 306. Arthur Waley, The 
Way and Its Power (1938; reprinted London, 1945), 
pp. 46, 51. 


and sayings, made by differing persons in differing 
times, rather than the single work of any one 
person.” * 

In such composite and sometimes contradictory 
materials,* commonly cryptic at best, it has been 
possible to find evidence for the most divergent 
views. This has been going on for a good two 
thousand years. If two passages in the Chuang 
Tzi support a particular view, it has not always 
been considered necessary to mention the fact that 
twenty passages may repudiate it, perhaps with 
derision. 

In the kaleidoscopic firmament of Taoism there 
is one relatively fixed star: the term tao 34.4 But 
if all that is Taoist has the term tao, not every 
Chinese philosophy that uses the term is Taoist, 
for in fact they all do. Tao at first meant “ road ” 
or “path.” From this it developed the sense of a 
method, and of a course of conduct. As a philo- 
sophical term it appears first in the Confucian 
Analects. For the Confucians tao is the way, the 
method, of right conduct for the individual and 
for the state. And the Confucian tao was also an 
entity, since an individual or a state might 
“possess the tao” or “lack the tao.”° But this 


? Fung Yu-lan, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy, 
p. 65. The most voluminous collections of evidence on the 
composite nature of the Lao Tzi, known to me, are: Hsii 
Ti-shan ar HEIL Tao Chiao Shih wie we > I (Shang- 
hai, 1934), 23-27. Ku Chieh-kang rie Ve Tsung Lii 
Shih Ch‘iun Chiiu Tui Ts‘é Lao Tzu Chih Ch‘éng Shu 
Nien Tai #82 CAPE PS War SAC, in Lo 
Kén-tsé, ed., Au Shih Pien, 1V (Peiping, 1933), 462- 
520. Takeuchi Yoshio, Rdshi Genshi, translated in 
Chiang Chia-an, Hsien Ch‘in Ching Chi K‘ao, II, 273-308. 

3’ Contradictions in the Chuang Tzi are legion: the 
point of view of the final chapter, which is a survey 
of Taoist (and other) philosophies, seems to me quite 
at variance with the general tone of the work. High- 
tower (Topics in Chinese Literature, p. 8), comments 
that the Chuang Tzi “is not a consistent exposition 
of Taoist doctrine.” Contradictions in the Lao Tzt are 
discussed in the works of Hsii Ti-shan and Takeuchi 
Yoshio, discussed in note 2 above. 

*It seems impossible to find an appropriate rule for 
capitalizing tao. I therefore always write it lower case, 
which accords with Taoist simplicity. 

5 Dun Yii oH Se 1.14, 3.24, 5.1, and passim. 
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Confucian tao was still only a principle; it was 
never regarded as a substance, like the tao of the 
Taoists. 

Like a number of other scholars I believe that 
the Chuang Tzii was written, in large part at least, 
not far from 300 B.c., and that it contains our 
finest exposition of Taoist thinking. As the 
Chuang Tzii describes the tao it is not merely a 
substance and a thing. It is the only substance 
and the only thing, for it is the totality of all 
things whatsoever. It includes, as a persistent 
questioner was told to his embarrassment, ordure 
and urine.® While it always seems to be in flux, 
the balance of its forces is forever the same, so 
that in a larger sense it is unchanging.’ And it 
is absolutely indivisible.s Since it is indivisible, 
it follows that it cannot be described in words or 
even comprehended by thought. It also follows 
that apparent lesser objects, like you and me, exist 
only as inseparable parts of the great whole, and 
we are as old, and as young, as the heavens and the 
earth.° There is no point, then, in feverish 
attempts to move parts of the tao from one place 
to another. The enlightened man knows that all 
things are safe “in the one treasury ”; he leaves 
his gold in the fastness of the mountains, his 
pearls in the depths of the sea.t° Nor is there 
any cause for concern as to one’s own fate. “In 
the universe,” the Chuang Tzi tells us, “ all things 
are one. For him who can but realize his indis- 
soluble unity with the whole, the parts of his body 
mean no more than so much dust and dirt, and 
death and life, end and beginning, are no more 


®Chuang Tzi (Sst Pu Pei Yao ed.), 7.26a. Refer- 
erences to the Chuang Tzi will usually be given both 
to the text and to James Legge, translator, The Writings 
of Kwange-zze, “Sacred Books of the East” XXXIX, 
125-392, and XL, 1-232 (1891; reprinted London, 1927) ; 
these works will be referred to as Legge, Chuang Tzii, 
I and II. This reference is Legge, Chuang Tzi, II, 66. 

*™Chuang Tzt, 1.15, 6. lla, 7.13b-l4a, 7.18a, 7. 29a; 
Legge, Chuang Tzii, I, 183, 382-383; II, 37, 47, 71-72. 
See also Maspero, La Chine Antique, p. 499. 

®Chuang Tz, 1.19a, 8.7a, 10.17. For translations, 
see: Fung Yu-lan, translator, Chuang Tzi (Shanghai, 
1933), p. 57. Richard Wilhelm, translator, Dschuang 


Dsi (Jena, 1923), p. 177. Legge, Chuang Tzi, II, p. 224. 
See also Maspero, La Chine Antique, p. 504. 

*Chuang Tzu, 1.18b-19a; Fung Yu-lan, Chuang Tzi, 
pp. 56-57. 

Chuang Tzti, 5.2a; Legge, Chuang Tzi, I, 309-310. 
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to him than the succession of day and night. They 
are powerless to disturb his tranquillity.” ** 

Sanskrit scholars will have been reminded of the 
famous statement of the Upanishads, Tat tvam 
asi, “ That art Thou.” ** Such resemblances (they 
were by no means identities) were to play an 
important role when Buddhism entered China, 
around the beginning of the Christian Era. 

In the Chuang Tzii, as for the Confucians, tao 
denoted method as well as entity. But a method of 
doing what? There is not, in this philosophy, a 
basis for any very positive action. The tao is 
unknowable, in its essence, and the most enlight- 
ened sage is ignorant.’* Morally, Taoist philosophy 
is completely indifferent. All things are relative. 
“Right ” and “wrong” are just words which we 
may apply to the same thing, depending upon 
which partial viewpoint we see it from. “ For 
each individual there is a different ‘true’ and a 
different ‘ false ’.”” From the transcendent stand- 
point of the tao all such things are irrelevant. To 
advocate such Confucian virtues as benevolence 
and righteousness is not merely foolish, but likely 
to do harm, for the advocate betrays an unwar- 
ranted and dangerous assurance.'* 


What, then, should one do? Wu wet FE%#%, the 
Chuang Tzii says, “ Do nothing, and everything 
will be done.”*® And it is very near to really 
meaning just that. “The small man sacrifices 
himself in the pursuit of gain, the superior man 
devotes his whole existence to the struggle for 
fame. Their reasons for relinquishing the normal 
feelings of men and warping their natures are 
quite different, but in that they abandon the proper 
human course and give over their whole lives to 
a strange and unnatural endeavor, they are exactly 
the same. Therefore it is said, ‘Do not be a small 
man, thus to destroy the very essence of your 
being. And do not try to be a superior man, 
either. Follow the natural course. No matter 
whether crooked or straight, look at all things in 


11 Chuang Tzi, 7.18b; Wilhelm, Dschuang Dsi, p. 158. 

12 See Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism (1921; 
reprinted London, 1954), I, 81. 

18 Chuang Tzti, 1. 16b, 7.22, 7.23b-24a; Legge, Chuang 
Tzu, I, 185; II, 57-58, 60-61. 

“4% Chuang Tz, 1.13b-15a, 3.13a-l4a, 4.1b, 5.16; 
Legge, Chuang Tzii, I, 181-183, 255-257, 268, 338-340. 

1% Chuang Tz, 7.22b; Legge, Chuang Tzi, II, 59. 
The expression wu wei is extremely common in the 
Chuang Tzu. 
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the light of the great power of nature that resides 
within you. Look around you! Attune yourself 
to the rhythm of the seasons. What difference 
whether it is called “right” or “wrong”? Hold 
fast to the unfettered wholeness that is yours, 
carry out your own idea, bend only with the 
_— 

But what, one may ask, does this come to in 
practice? Very little, it must be admitted. The 
Chuang Tzi says repeatedly that one should be 
selfless.17 But a living being cannot be wholly 
selfless. At the least one must eat, and this means 
competition. The Chuang Tzi itself tells us that 
some critics said that only a dead man could be a 
good Taoist, in the sense we have been discussing."® 

This is not the place to expatiate upon the 
merits of this particular aspect of Taoism. It may 
be noted, however, that while it is quite lacking in 
any practical program, it has provided a haven of 
inner strength, a refuge from vicissitude, for great 
numbers of Chinese from antiquity to the present 
day. Four years ago J read before this Society a 
paper in which I proposed calling this aspect of 
Taoism “ contemplative Taoism.” *® 

There is another aspect of philosophical Taoism, 
which I proposed to call “ purposive.” For reasons 
I suggested in the earlier paper, I believe that 
“contemplative” Taoism represents the philos- 
ophy in its original purity, while “ purposive ” 
Taoism was a secondary development. It is clear 
enough, for instance, that the poise and inner calm 
that may be derived from the attitude of con- 
templative Taoism elevates him who holds it above 


* Chuang Tz, 9.23a. In my opinion this passage is 
not satisfactorily rendered either in Legge, Chuang Tzi, 
II, 179, or in Herbert A. Giles, translator, Chuang Tzu 
(revised ed., London, 1926), pp. 400-401. Certainly the 
passage is difficult. My own translation is based in part 
on Yiian Yii-sung fx, Chuang Tzti Chi Chu ith -f. 
4 3: (revised ed., Shanghai, 1936), hsia 2. 14b-l5a. 

“Chuang Tzti, 1. 5a, 5. 6a, 7.10b; Legge, Chuang Tzi, 
I, 169, 317-318, II, 31. 

*Chuang Tzii, 10.18a; Legge, Chuang Tzii, II, 225. 
This T‘ien Hsia K chapter is itself critical of the 
point of view that has been described in this paper as 
typical of the Chuang Tzi. It was mentioned earlier 
that in my opinion the tone of the T‘ien Hsia chapter is 
at variance with that of the rest of the work. 

* At Boston on April 3, 1952. An expanded version, 
entitled “On Two Aspects in Early Taoism,” was pub- 
lished in the Silver Jubilee Volume of the Zinbun- 
eset Kyoto University (Kyoto, 1954), 
Pp. 43-53. 


the struggling mass of harried men, and may even 
give a psychological advantage in dealing with 
them. Very well, says the “purposive” Taoist; 
cultivate this attitude as a means to power! Be 
without desire in order to gain the things that 
you desire.*° It is by not venturing to put himself 
forward that one is able to gain the first place.” 
Thus a sage is able, by means of the tao, to become 
chief of all the ministers.2? “ He who wishes to 
be above the people must speak as though he were 
below them ... It is just because he does not con- 
tend that no one in the world is able to contend 
with him.” ?° 


This tendency to treat the tao as a method of 
control, of acquiring power, occurs sporadically in 
the Chuang Tzti, but it is far more prominent in 
the text that is known both as the Lao Tzii and 
as the Tao Té Ching #4#@8%.** Traditionally the 
Lao Tzit was held to have been written by an older 
contemporary of Confucius. Most critical scholars 
now believe that it was composed much later. And 
a considerable number, of whom J am one, believe 
that the Lao Tzii was probably put together some- 
what later than the earliest parts of the Chuang 
Tz were written.”° 


There was a great tendency, from at least the 
third century B.c. on, to attribute many sayings 
to the vague character known as Lao Tzii, “the 
Old Master.” We even find good Confucian sayings 


2° Lao Tz, chap. 7. 

21 Tbid.; chap. 67. 

2 Ibid., chap. 28. There is no doubt, I think, that p‘u 

E here is another name for the tao. 

23 Tbid., chap. 66. 

24 For a somewhat similar opinion, see Fung Yu-lan, 
A History of Chinese Philosophy, translated by Derk 
Bodde (revised ed.; Princeton, 1952), I, 174-175, 334. 

25 See: Ch‘ien Mu SS Fa. Kuan Yii Lao Tzi Ch‘éng 
Shu Nien Tai Chih I Chung K‘ao Ch‘a Bl Ws -F- CE 
SEK RES > in Lo Kén-tsé, ed., Ku Shih Pien, 
IV, 411. Fung Yu-lan, A Short History of Chinese 
Philosophy, pp. 83, 87, 93-94, 104, 172. Hightower, 
Topics in Chinese Literature, p. 8. Ku Chieh-kang, 
Lun Shih Ching Ching Li Chi Lao Tzi Yii Tao Chia Shu 
it RRS He HEF BASH Fe in Ku Chieh-kang, ed., 
Ku Shih Pien, I (fourth ed.; Peking, 1927), 57. Sun 
Tz‘a-tan, Po Ku Shih Pien Ti Sst Ts‘é Ping Lun Lao 
Tzi Chih Yu Wu, in Lo Kén-tsé, ed., Ku Shih Pien, 
VI, 91. Takeuchi Yoshio, Réshi Genshi, in Chiang Chia- 
an, Hsien Ch‘in Ching Chi K‘ao, II, 304-306. Arthur 
Waley, Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China (1939; 
reprinted London, 1946), p. 11, and The Way and Its 
Power, p. 86. 
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that occur in the Analects repeated almost ver- 
batim, prefaced by the words, “ Lao Tzii said.” *° 
At some point someone brought together many 
of the best of these sayings, and may have collected 
and written other materials to go with them, and 
made the book called the Lao Tzii.27 The fact 
that it is an anthology accounts for the large 
number of repetitions in the text. 

The editing was excellent and gives, on the 
whole, a remarkable appearance of homogeneity. 
This is partly because the materials selected are 
always terse and aphoristic, commonly cryptic, and 
often rhymed. The Lao Tzii includes some of our 
finest expressions of Taoist philosophy, as well as 
some trivia. It has much of the “ contemplative,” 
but more of the “ purposive ” aspect. Thus where- 
as the Chuang Tzit is in the main politically in- 
different or even anarchistic, the Lao Tzii gives 
a great deal of advice to kings and feudal lords 


26In the work known as Wén Trt UF virtually 
every paragraph is headed “Lao Tzt said.” This, plus 
the fact that it contains many passages identical with 
material in other books and was said to have been 
written by “a disciple of Lao Tzi,” has caused the 
Wén Tzu to be denounced as a late forgery. It is almost 
never quoted by writers on Tacism, although it con- 
tains material important for the history of Taoist 
thought. Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao wiy%e jy condemned the Wén 
Ti on the basis, it seems to me, of inadequate evidence; 
see Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, Han Shu I Wén Chih Chu Tza 
Liieh K‘ao Shih THEBANS FE p. 21, in 
Yin Ping Shih Hé Chi fik Uk EA 4fE > Vol. 18 (Shanghai, 
i850). A work by this name was listed in the Han 
Shu I Wén Chih PE BR a TB and apparently in the 
Citi Liieh + of Liu Hsin | ok More than one 
hundred thirty passages in the T‘ai Ping Yii Lan KB 
fA EF are attributed to the Wén Tzu; I have checked 
a certain number of these with the current text and 
found them to correspond. Ké Hung BSUE> in his Pao 
Pu Tri +3 Ab (Ssi Pu Pei Yao ed., 8.3b), refers 
to the Wen Veu together with the Zao Tzi and the 
Chuang Tzu; this work dates from around 300 aA.p. 
For these and other reasons I believe it is probable 
that at least a considerable portion of the present Weén 
Tzi% dates from the Han period. For Confucian state- 
ments attributed to Lao Tzi, compare: Wén Tei (Sst 
Pu Pei Yao ed.), hsia 2a with Lun Yii, 12.22.1. Wen 
Tz, hsia 27b with Lun Yii, 7.2. 


2 


*7 There is general agreement, even among scholars 
who do not consider the Lao Tzi to be an anthology, 
that it contains materials which also oceur in other 
works; see: J. J. L. Duyvendak, translator, Tao Té 
Ching (London, 1954), pp. 6-7. Waley, The Way and 
Its Power, pp. 128, 149 n. 1. 


and ministers on how to get and hold power.?$ 
It is less concerned with the vision of the tao as 
the great whole, and more with the tao as a tech- 
nique of control.?° 

The terse and cryptic nature of the sayings in 
the Lao Tzi had consequences not foreseen by 
their authors. They could be, and were, inter- 
preted in various and even opposite ways. The 
recently published translation by the late Pro- 
fessor J. J. L. Duyvendak aroused wide interest 
by its rendering of the first six characters of the 
Lao Tzii, which gave them a meaning quite opposed 
to the usual interpretation and new, in so far as 
I am aware, among translations.*° Yet Duyven- 
dak’s interpretation is quite old in Chinese litera- 
ture; it was evidently made by a wing of Taoist 
thought that leaned heavily toward Legalism.** 

The convenient ambiguity of the Lao Tzi 
(which Granet said with some truth is impossible 
to translate)** was exploited to the full in what 
is sometimes called Neo-Taoism and sometimes 
called religious Taoism. This movement—one 
hesitates to call it a school—was in itself complex 
and various, including both ignorant religious 
fanatics and highly cultivated scholars. It appears 
to have arisen close to the beginning of the Chris- 
tian Era, and taken form during the first several 
centuries A. D. 

A distinctive name for this kind of Taoism is 
badly needed. Both “ Neo-Taoism ” and “ religious 
Taoism ” are somewhat ambiguous.** This kind 


28 Lao Tzu, chapters 22, 25, 29, 30, 39, 57, 60, 65, 80. 

*° Cf. Duyvendak, Tao Té Ching, p. 12; Fung Yu-lan, 
A History of Chinese Philosophy, I, 175; Waley, The 
Way and Its Power, p. 92. 

8° Duyvendak, Tao Té Ching, p. 17. 

31 Wen Tet, hsia 35b-36a. There is one other passage 
in the Wén Tet (shang 3b-4a) which in its opening 
section espouses the interpretation favored by Duven- 
dak, but then changes direction completely. This curi- 
ous passage is in part based on one which appears both 
in the Huai Nan Tet YE Ha T- and in the Han Fei Tzt 
de JES adds statements found in the Lao Tzt, and 
confuses the whole almost hopelessly. A number of 
ether passages in early literature seem to show that 
the interpretation made by Duyvendak was espoused 
only by distinctly minority opinion among early Taoists. 
I have written but not yet published a monograph on the 
meaning of the first twelve characters of the Lao Tzi. 

®2 Granet, La Pensée Chinoise, pp. 502-503. See also 
Derk Bodde, “Two New Translations of Lao Tzu,” in 
JAOS, LIV (1954), 216-217. 

83 Pelliot, like many others, used “ Neo-Taoism” to 
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of Taoism, in its varying manifestations, is marked 
by one constant aim: the achievement of immor- 
tality. The goal is to become a hsien {jj, a Taoist 
immortal. In Chinese works written as early as 
the first century B.C. we find its practices called 
hsien tao (iH, “the way of the hsien.”** I 
propose to call this doctrine “ Hsien Taoism,” to 
distinguish it from philosophical Taoism. 

The immortality in question was a perpetuation 
of the physical body. It might be possible, by 
special means, for one already in the tomb to be 
resurrected,** but best of all was during life to 
become a hsien, forever deathless and ageless. 
Many ways, tao, were believed to conduce to that 
happy state. One of the most important was to 
take drugs, sometimes herbal but more frequently, 
it seems, the products of alchemical manipula- 
tions.°* Complex techniques involving breath- 
control and gymnastics, which have been compared 
to the Hindu yoga, are prominent.*? One should 
not eat any of the five grains.** He must repent 
his sins, practice virtue (including such Confucian 
virtues as filial piety and jén {@, “ benevolence”), 
denote the quest for immortality: Paul Pelliot, “ Meou- 
tseu ou les doutes levés,” in T‘oung Pao, XIX (Leyden, 
1920), 414-415, n. 385. Fung Yu-lan, however, calls 
this “religious Taoism” while using “ Neo-Taoism ” 
to denote a “revived Taoist philosophy ”; Fung Yu-lan, 
A Short History of Chinese Philosophy, p. 211. 

**Takigawa Kametaro EINER - Shih Chi Hui 
Chu Kao Chéng Se tS we (Tokyo, 1932-1934; 
referred to hereafter as Shih Chi), 117.79. (The form 

which occurs here seems to be regarded universally 
as interchangeable with Ail -) Pao P‘u Tzu, Nei 8. 5a. 
Wei Shu Rae (T‘ung Wen ed., 1884), 114. 26a. 
* Wang Ch'ung TE fg, Lun Héng amity (Ssa Pu Pei 
Yao ed.), 7.8. Ké Hung, Pao P‘u Tzu, Nei 2.6a. Mas- 
pero, Le Taoisme, pp. 50, 68, 83-85. 

** Wang Ch‘ung, Lun Héng, 7.2b, 5a, lla. Ké Hung, 
Pao P‘u Tz, Nei 4.2, 6.2b, 8.1b, 16.3a. Maspero, Le 
Taoisme, pp. 89-90. 

* Wang Ch‘ung, Lun Héng, 7.10a. Ké Hung, Pao 
Pu Tet, Nei 3. la, 5.2b, 6.2b, 8. 1b-2a, 15.6b. Chéng 
T*ung Tao Tsang JE Fe (photolithographie reprint 
of 1447 ed.; Shanghai, 1923), 7's‘é 569, T‘ai Shang Lao 
Chiin Yang Shéng Chiich KLHARAR- Henri 
Maspero, “Les Procédés de ‘ Nourrir le Principe Vital,’ ” 
in Journal Asiatique, CCXXIX (Paris, 1937), 414, 424. 
Waley, The Way and Its Power, pp. 116-120. 

**Wang Ch‘ung, Lun Héng, 7.9b, 25.15. Ké Hung, 
Pao Pu Tzu, Nei 2. 5a, 5.3b-4b, 6.1, 11.10a, 12. 1a, 
12.5a, 15.la-3a. Henri Maspero, “Le Songe et l’Am- 
bassade de V’Empereur Ming,” in Bulletin de UVE£cole 
Francaise @Extréme-Orient, X (Hanoi, 1910), 100, n. 1. 


and give to the poor.*® A single bad action will 
wipe out an accumulation of 1,199 good ones.*® 
Varying emphasis was given to sexual practices 
which curiously combined license with austerity.*? 
Feats of magic and charms played a prominent 
part in Hsien Taoism;** mirrors were potent 
talismans, and many of the bronze mirrors that 
have come down to us were no doubt considered 
magical.** In a series of heavenly palaces deities 
(in many cases identified with stars) function 
as Tien kuan Ke, “ Heavenly officers,” in a 
graded hierarchy.** A hsien who goes to heaven 
must take a lower place, since he has no seniority ; 
this is why some prefer to stay on earth.*® Further- 
more, this whole spiritual hierarchy has its exact 
counterpart in spirits living inside the body of 
every human being.” *® There were periodic col- 
lective ceremonies designed to achieve various 
ends.** One important objective, in Hsien Taoism, 
was to avoid or abbreviate the tortures of hell.*® 


3° Ké Hung, Pao P‘u Tet, Nei 2.4b-5a, 3. 5b-6a, 6. 4a. 
Chéng T’ung Tao Tsang, Ts‘é 38, T‘ai Shang Tung Hsiian 
Ling Pao Wu Liang Tu Jén Shang Pin Miao Ching 
A LW BPC AE A binebeg > 24d. Maspero, 
Le Taoisme, pp. 22, 85-89. 

*°K6é Hung, Pao P*u Tzu, Nei 3. 6a. 

41 The best description of these practices I know is in 
Maspero, “ Les Procédés de ‘ Nourrir le Principe Vital,’ ” 
pp. 401-413; see also Maspero, Le Taoisme, pp. 166-167. 
They seem to be referred to somewhat cryptically in 
Wang Ch‘ung, Lun Héng, 2.6b. See also Ké Hung, Pao 
P‘u Tz, Nei 6. 2b, 6.5b, 8. 2b-3a, 13. 3a. 

*2 Wang Ch‘ung, Lun Héng, 7.2a, 7.6b. Ké Hung, 
Pao P‘u Tz, Nei 3.4b, 4.8a, 15.4, 17. 7a-18b, 18. 2a. 
Maspero, Le Taoisme, p. 158. 

*8Ké Hung, Pao Pu Tzi, Nei 17.1b. Many Han 
dynasty mirrors mention hsien in their inscriptions; 
see Liu T’i-chih A ae Hsiao Chiao Ching Ké Chin 
Shih Wén Tria Wy BEBE HAS sey (1935), 15.10, 
15. 13a, 15. 23-27, ete. 

4*Wang Ch‘ung, Lun Héng, 2.4b-5a, 6.16b, 22. 4b. 
Ké Hung, Pao P‘u Tz, Nei 3.5, 4.5a. Maspero, Le 
Taoisme, pp. 30-31. 

*° Ké Hung, Pao Pu Tei, Nei 3. 5b. 

46Chéng T‘ung Tao Tsang, Ts‘é 46, Yiian Shih Wu 
Liang Tu Jén Shang P*in Miao Ching Chu Chieh Te 
Fo Ft FEA _E bb cK chung 30b-31b. Fu Ch‘in- 
chia AS By Be > Chung Kuo Tao Chiao Shih ip Rss 
(Shanghai, 1937), pp. 104-110. Maspero, Le Taoisme, 
pp. 33-34, 123, 137-138. 

‘7 Wei Shu, 114.25a. Maspero, Le Taoisme, pp. 156- 
173. 

*8Ohéng T‘ung Tao Tsang, Ts‘é 38, Yiian Shih Wu 
Liang Tu Jén Shang P‘in Miao Ching Ssii Chu se 
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The differences between Hsien Taoism and phil- 
osophic Taoism are striking, to say the least. The 
mere idea of all this toiling for immortality is 
repugnant to that of wu wei, not striving. The 
Confucian moral tone, and concern for rank in a 
heavenly hierarchy, conflict with the moral in- 
difference and robust anarchism of Taoist philos- 
ophy. As for the idea of hell, it is doubtful that 
the authors of the Chuang Tzii ever heard of it, 
but if they had it would undoubtedly have struck 
them as exceedingly funny. Yet both doctrines 
are called Taoism, and the distinction between 
them is sometimes made poorly if at all. How did 
this situation come about ? 

There are many views, but most explanations 
are variations on a single theme. It is generally 
believed that in some manner Taoist philosophy 
gradually took into itself indigenous practices and 
“ superstitions,” absorbed much from Buddhism, 
and was transformed into Hsien Taoism. Maspero 
calls this view “superficial ”; 4° certainly it leaves 
a vast amount unexplained. 

The brilliant scholar Kuo Mo-jo 3{jK4F pro- 
pounded a solution ten years ago which has been 
influential = both China and Japan.°° In Han 
yy times Taoism was sometimes known as the 
doctrine of Huang-Lao #73, a combination of 


the names of Huang fair, the “ Yellow 
Kmperor,” and Lao Tztt. “ Huang-Lao ” is a con- 
fusing term. By the second century A.p. it was 


being used to mean Hsien Taoism, but as late 
as the second century B.C. it appears to have still 
denoted philosophical Taoism.’* Kuo says that 
the Iluang-Lao doctrine arose at the capital of 
the state of Ch‘i # around 300 8. c. Other scholars 
have asserted, however, that the term “ Huang- 


Lao” appears first in the If/istorical Records, 
FEAL PRE POLE » 1.24a. Henri Maspero, Les 


Religious Ohinoises (Paris, 1950), pp. 60, 82-83. 

** Maspero, Le Taoisme, pp. 201-202. 

°° Kuo Mo-jo, Chi Hsia Huang Lao Hsiieh P‘ai Ti 
P% Pan FE P RE BIRASFA , in Shih P%i Pfan Shu 
-|- Here | (1946), pp. 133-161. Tu Shou-su FEAT HE. 
Hsien Ch‘in Chu Tet P% P‘an KEZE I i Fd Pi) (Shang- 
hai, 1948), p. 104. Akitsuki Kan-ei FA HRP Kor6 
kannen no keifu MLRMSO AM. in Tohdgaku RY 
fi, X (1955), 69-81. 


5t None of the occurrences of “ Huang-Lao” in the 


Shih Chi seems to show any clear linkage with the 
immortality cult. 
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written around 100 s.c.;°** I know no evidence 
to the contrary, and Kuo offers none. Certainly 
the Historical Records does say that the Huang- 
Lao doctrines were studied in Ch‘i around 300 
B. c.,°° but this does not even prove that the term 
“ Huang-Lao” was actually employed at that 
time. And it is certainly not evidence that the 
practices of Hsien Taoism, later associated with 
the term “ Huang Lao,” were then in use. In 
fact, the reverse seems to be true. Kuo, however, 
notes that Ch‘i is also said to be the place of origin 
of magical practices later used in the search for 
immortality, and concludes that they were some- 
how associated with Taoist philosophy. This 
bothers him, for he sees clearly that the philosophy 
of the Chuang Tzi would regard the pursuit of 
immortality with lofty contempt.®°* Nevertheless, 
he says, that philosophy appears to have degener- 
ated—so much so that, he suggests, the very 
magicians who hoodwinked Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti 
ZEKEM HH, shortly before 200 B.c., into under- 
taking the search for immortality, may have been 
disciples in the direct line of transmission from 
Chuang Tzii.°° 

This conclusion is, in my opinion, untenable. Yet 
Kuo Mo-jo is a most able scholar, and his under- 
standing of the Chuang Tzii is excellent. It is 
only his failure to scrutinize his sources rigorously 
that misled him away from the truth. 

Henri Maspero says that we err in thinking 
that Lao Tzii, Chuang Tzii, and Lieh Tzi Fij+ 
picture all of the Taoism of their times. They 
represent, he says, only a branch, “ un petit cercle 
4 tendances mystiques et philosophiques; ¢’étaient 
des lettrés instruits qui transformaient en philos- 
ophie les enseignements souvent grossiers de la 
secte ...” But in fact, he says, even from their 
times “la recherche de l’immortalité tient une 
place capitale dans la religion taoiste .. .” To 
speak of a “corruption” of Taoist philosophy is 
therefore, he holds, quite erroneous. Maspero says 
that the quest for immortality held only a second- 
ary place for Chuang Tzii, but he quotes, from 
Chapter 12 of the Chuang Tzii, a passage stating 
that after a thousand years on earth the Taoist 





52 Akitsuki, op. cit., p. 70. 
53 Shih Chi, 74. 12. 
5t Kuo Mo-jo, Shih P% Pan Shu, p. 167. 


85 [bid., p. 183. 
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sage mounts to heaven as a hsien.°® Please bear 
that passage in mind. We shall consider it again. 

Henri Maspero spent several decades in the 
study of what I call Hsien Taoism. His articles 
on the subject, and his posthumous works edited 
by Paul Demiéville, form an indispensable intro- 
duction to this formidable study which will long 
command the gratitude of all who undertake it.*” 
In full recognition of this fact, I also believe that 
his preoccupation with Hsien Taoism caused him 
to over-emphasize its apparent resemblances to 
philosophical Taoism, and to ignore the gulf that 
separates the two. 

My own solution of this problem is one that has 
at least been hinted at by many scholars. Fung 
Yu-lan, for instance, has pointed out the great 
difference between “ Taoism as a philosophy .. . 
and the Taoist religion . . . Their teachings,” he 
says, “are not only different; they are even con- 
tradictory.” °* Fung seeks to explain the rise of 
what he calls the Taoist religion in terms of 
influence from the “ Yin-Yang school” and from 
Buddhism.°® This is certainly an important part 
of the story, but not the whole. 

In my opinion, philosophic Taoism (including 
both the “contemplative ” and the “ purposive ” 
aspects) and Hsien Taoism not only were never 
identical ; their associations, even, have been mini- 
mal. At an undetermined date, perhaps around 
300 b.c., there arose what we might call a cult 
of immortality. Also around 300 B. c., and perhaps 
in the same areas, Taoist philosophy arose. The 
cult and the philosophy seem to have been almost 
entirely distinct until perhaps as late as the middle 
of Former Han times. During the Han dynasty 
those seeking immortality gradually took over the 
name of Taoism (perhaps for the respectability 
it afforded) and much of the jargon of “ pur- 
posive ” Taoism, but they did not take over Taoist 
Philosophy. In Latter Han times Hsien Taoists 
took over Buddhist practices to develop a popular 
Taoist religion. Although there was some mis- 
cegenation, Taoist philosophers have commonly 





*°Maspero, Le Taoisme, p. 203. See also ibid., pp. 
201-222. 
_ The three posthumous volumes, of which Le Taoisme 
18 the second, are: Maspero, Mélanges Posthumes sur les 
Religions et VHistoire de la Chine (Paris, 1950). 

**Fung Yu-lan, A Short History of Chinese Philos- 
ophy, p. 3. 

°° Fung Yu-lan, The Spirit of Chinese Philosophy, 
translated by E. R. Hughes (London, 1947), p. 128. 


considered the quest for immortality to be fatuous 
or worse, and some Hsien Taoists have recipro- 
cated the lack of cordiality. The evidence for this 
hypothesis is voluminous. Here it can only be 
summarized. 

From the Shang ~§ oracle bones we know that 
already in the second millennium B.c. it was 
believed that spirits of the dead might harm the 
living, and apparently influence their health. 
From an early day there were individuals known 
as wu Qf, often called “shamans,” who held 
seances with spirits and were believed able to heal 
the sick.* The invention of medicine is attributed 
to a certain wu. From healing the sick and fore- 
stalling death temporarily, it is only a jump to 
the idea of forestalling death permanently. Ww 
are said to have been especially numerous in the 
southern state of Ch‘u 4, and also in Ch‘i which 
occupied roughly the area of the modern Shantung 
Province. 

Ww are important in the background of Hsien 
Taoism, and so are magicians, who also flourished 
in Ch‘i. The Historical Records says that magi- 
cians of the states of Ch‘i and Yen ji, claiming 
command of the art of immortality, “ transmitted 
but could not understand ” the methods of the 
philosopher Tsou Yen $#§#f, whose name is asso- 
ciated with the rise of the doctrine of wu hsing 
ify or “ five forces,” and (perhaps erroneously) 
with the yin yang /2/§} theory.®* It seems also 
to be in Ch‘i, and again not far from 300 B.c., 
that the first mention occurs of the Yellow Em- 
peror.** Although he appeared so late, his fame 


*° Yen I-p‘ing fR—-pp, Yin Ch'i Chéng I pe Se pas 
(Taipei, 1951). 

*1 For much interesting information on the wu see 
Arthur Waley, The Nine Songs, a Study of Shemanism 
in Ancient China (London, 1955). I am doubtful, how- 
ever, about the occurrence of the character wu on the 
Shang oracle bones, which Waley speaks of as “ fairly 
certain” (p. 18). I have examined a number of in- 
scriptions in which it is alleged to occur, and believe 
the identification to be erroneous. 

62 Tii Shih Ch‘un Ch‘iu i FEAR EK (Ssi Pu Pei Yao 
ed.), 17.9a. See also: Jbid., 3.5a. Shan Hai Ching 
Chien Su LL HERS SHE (Ssi Pu Pet Yao ed.), 11. 5a. 

®3 Shih Chi, 6.23-24; Edouard Chavannes, translator, 
Les Mémoires Historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien (Paris, 1895- 
1905; referred to hereafter as Mem.Hist.), III, 435- 
436. See also Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Phi- 
losophy, I, 383. 

®*Kuo Mo-jo, Shih P% Pfan Shu, p. 133. Kw Shih 
Pien, IV, 501-502; VII (Lii Sst-mien i I Hh ed.; 
Shanghai, 1941), shang, 189-209. 
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spread with great rapidity. His name, also, is 
linked with medicine. He was early, though by 
no means universally, associated with longevity 
and immortality. He came to be regarded as the 
earliest ruler of China, and a patriarch of Hsien 
Taoism. 

Since Chuang Tziti is believed to have lived in 
the latter half of the fourth century B.c., and at 
least two important philosophical Taoists are said 
to have lived and written at the capital of Chi 
at this time, this has been pointed out as a striking 
association between the origins of what I call 
Hsien Taoism, and philosophical Taoism.®* But it 
should not be forgotten that the great Confucian 
Mencius #-F, and later on Hsiin Tzii #j- also 
spent time at this same capital. Ch‘i was a center 
for many kinds of intellectual activity, and not en- 
tirely by accident. King Hsiian , who reigned 
from 332 to 314, spent large sums to attract 
hundreds of scholars to his capital, and give them 
very comfortable livings. This method succeeded 
quite well, as it often does.®* Scholars like to eat. 

As early as the fourth century B.c. there was 
already, in embryo at least, what we might call 
an immortality cult. There was talk of men who 
lived for centuries, of sorcerers who soared through 
the heavens on distant journeys, and of some of 
the techniques for attaining immortality that were 
later espoused by Hsien Taoism. Such things are 
mentioned in philosophical Taoist books, but not 
there alone by any means. We find them referred 
to in the history called the Chan Kuo Ts‘°é WRB Fe, 
in the Legalist work Han Fei Tzii ##3EF-, and 
even in the one bearing the name of that tough- 
minded Confucian rationalist, Hsiin Tzi.6* Such 
refereaces are no more proof that the authors of 
these books espoused the immortality cult than 
the mention of Methusaleh in Genesis proves that 
Judaism is a religion devoted to longevity. 

As a prime proof that there was already a Taoist 


85 Shih Chi, 28. 64-66; MemHist., III, 486-489. Huai 
Nan Trt (Ssi Pu Pei Yao ed.), 6. 6b, 19. 11b. 
Wang Ch‘ung, Lun Héng, 3.22a. 

66 Cf, Shih Chi, 74.10 and Chuang Tzi, 10. 17a-18b. 
Kuo Mo-jo, Shih P%i P‘an Shu, pp. 133-183. 

67 Shih Chi, 46.31, 74. 10-12. 

® Chan Kuo 7's°é (Sst Pu Pei Yao ed.), 5. 13a, 17. 3b- 
4a. Wang Hsien-shén » Han Fei Tzi Chi Chieh 
BIE SAE HY (1896), 7.15b, 11.7. Liang Ch‘i-hsiung 
BE RUE » Hsiin Tzi Chien Shih TRE (Shanghai, 


1936), p. 13. 
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religion devoted to the search for immortality in 
the fourth century B.c., Maspero cites the poet 
Ch‘ii Yiian fiji. He says, “Sur cette montée 
au pays du Seigneur d’En Haut, cet ancétre du 
Paradis des Immortels du Taoisme moderne, nous 
sommes renseignés par deux poémes mystiques 
de K‘iu Yuan, grand seigneur du pays de Tch‘ou 
au IV siécle, devenu taoiste, le Li-sao et le Yuan- 
yeou.” °° James R. Hightower has recently pub- 
lished a preliminary report of his extensive studies 
on poems attributed to Ch‘ii Yiian.”° I am entirely 
of his opinion that there is little evidence to show 
that any poem in the Ch‘u Tz‘i 48% but the 
Li Sao HEF was written by Ch‘ii Yiian. I also 
agree with Hightower that the Yiian Yu jaj¥F and 
the Li Sao are not by the same hand, and can 
offer additional evidence. Maspero and some other 
scholars insist that the Li Sao is a Taoist work. 
Yet its entire tone of uncompromising self-right- 
eousness, its setting up of fame as a goal, and its 
praise of Confucian heroes and Confucian virtues, 
is almost the reverse of the tone of the Chuang 
Tzii. I see nothing specifically Taoist in the Li 
Sao. It employs the character tao as a_philo- 
sophical concept exactly twice, and both times in 
the Confucian manner. In so far as the Li Sao 
may be said to have a philosophy, it appears Con- 
fucian; certainly it is not Taoist in any sense.” 
The Yiian Yu, on the other hand, uses tao in the 
Taoist sense, employs various technical Taoist 
terms, and refers to breath control, immortality, 
and hsien, “immortals.” ** It appears probable 
to me that the Yiian Yu was written much later 
than the Zi Sao. It may not properly, I think, 
he cited (as it commonly is) as evidence that the 
immortality cult was already linked with Taoist 
philosophy in the fourth century B. c. 

The critical testing ground is the Chuang Tzii, 
which a number of scholars have believed to be 
shot through with the search for immortality. This 
is largely because there is a good deal of the 
Taoist insistence that most men, by their un- 
naturally hectic way of life, not only destroy their 


6° Maspero, Le Taoisme, pp. 202-204. 

77 James R. Hightower, “Ch‘ii Yiian Studies,” in 
Silver Jubilee Volume of the Zinbun-Kagaku-Kenkyusyo, 
pp. 192-223. 


1 Ch‘u Tet Pu Chu SR BERRTE (Sst Pu Pei Yao ed.), 


1.6b-7a, 1. 9b, 1. 12b-13b, 1. 14b, 1. 18b-19a, 1. 25a. 
72 [bid., 5.2, 5.4a-5a. 
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peace of mind but shorten their lives. It is of 
interest to note that the medical profession is 
saying the same thing today. There is some 
emphasis on longevity in the Chuang Tzii, but 
every student of bronze inscriptions knows that 
this is one of the most ancient and universal 
Chinese desires. Yet even this is also ridiculed, 
in the Chuang Tzii, as stupid preoccupation with 
the vicissitudes of one’s body.** 

The prevailing attitude in the Chuang Tzii is 
that “no one is so long-lived as a child who dies 
in infancy, and P‘éng Tsu #7] [supposed to have 
lived for many centuries] died young; heaven 
and earth were born together with me, and all 
things with me are one.”** Time after time we 
are told that for the enlightened Taoist both death 
and life are matters of indifference, and in some 
passages death is even called desirable.** Despite 
the fact that Hsien Taoists later took the Yellow 
Emperor and Lao Tzii as their patriarchs, in the 
Chuang Tzit both of these sages are quoted as 
advising that no importance be attached to either 
life or death.*® A number of scholars, including 
Fung Yu-lan, Kuo Mo-jo, and Arthur Waley, 
have pointed out that this is the dominant position 
concerning death in the Chuang Tzii.™* 

This is not to say that there is no reflection, 
in the Chuang Tzii, of the immortality cult that 
was so prevalent when it was written. There is 
mention of men who lived for centuries and other 
comparable prodigies.** Various elements later 
found in Hsien Taoism are referred to—often 
derogatorily. A sorcerer, wu, is elaborately de- 
rided.*® One passage which describes the practice 
of breath control and gymnastics has often been 
cited as showing that the Chuang Tzii advocates 
such exercises. But in fact, this passage says that 
these are the pursuits of those who are merely 
“avid for longevity”; the enlightened man, it 


Chuang Tzii, 6.15b-16a; Legge, Chuang Tzu, II, 1-2. 

™* Chuang Tzt, 1.18; Fung Yu-lan, Chuang Tzi, p. 56. 

= Chuang Tzu, 1.2lb, 1.23a, 2.3, 2.19b, 2.21, 3.2, 
3.4b, 3.5b, 3. 7a-13a, 5. 2a, 6.15b-19b, ete. 

* Chuang Tzii, 2.19b, 7.18, 7.22a-23a; Legge, Chuang 
Tit, I, 229, II, 48, 58-59. 

7 Kuo Mo-jo, Shih P% P‘an Shu, pp. 163-183. Fung 
Yu-lan, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy, pp. 114- 
115. Arthur Waley, The Way and Its Power, pp. 53-55. 

Chuang Tzt, 1.6b-7b, 3.6a, 4.18a-19b; Legge, 
Chuang Tzii, I, 170-171, 245, 298-300. 


Chuang Tzi, 3.17a-18b; Legge, Chuang Tzi, I, 
262-265. 


avers, does not bother with such practices, but 
regards death calmly, as a natural event.®° Already 
in the Chuang Tzii we see the conflict between 
the immortality cult and Taoist philosophy. 

A few of the passages that have been collected 
into the Chuang Tzii probably show direct in- 
fluence from the immortality cult. But most of 
the evidence on which the Chuang Tzit has been 
alleged to espouse the search for immortality de- 
pends upon rather elaborate interpretation. Broad 
latitude for interpretation has been claimed on the 
ground that Taoism is a mystical philosophy. 
Certainly Taoism involves mysticism according to 
some definitions of that term. But when it is said 
that Taoist philosophy is based upon ecstatic 
mystical experience, and that ‘ Taoist mystics 
hardly differ from Christian and Muslim mystics 
except by the explanations which they give of 
identical experiences,” *' the data will not support 
the conclusion. A number of scholars have gen- 
eralized about mysticism in the Chuang Tzii, 
giving undue weight to isolated passages and 
terms, and inadequate attention to the work as 
a whole.**? The Taoist conception of man’s rela- 
tion to the universe is quite different from that 
of the West, and this profoundly modifies Taoist 
mysticism. Marcel Granet was certainly correct 
in calling the Chuang Tzii “ more intellectual than 
mystical.” ** This entire subject needs further 
study. 

There is one passage in the Chuang Tzii, and 
only one, which refers to a hsien, an “ immortal,” 
and advocates that one should rise to the heavens 
as a hsien.®* It is played as a trump card by all 
those who would find the immortality cult in the 
Chuang Tzii. Yet the paragraph in which it occurs 
is not only out of harmony with the work as a 
whole, but specifically contradicts other parts of 


8° Chuang Tz, 6.la-2a; Legge, Chuang Tzi, I, 363- 
365. 

81 Maspero, Le Taoisme, pp. 217-218. See also ibid., 
pp. 210-212, and Maspero, La Chine Antique, pp. 492- 
497. 

82 Much is made, for instance, of the expression tso 
wang ABS: It occurs, however, only in a single passage 
in the Chuang Tei (3.14b), not at all in the Lao Tzu, 
and once in the Huai Nan Tzu (12.14a); the latter is 
a version of the same incident reported in the Chuang 
Tet. 

88 Granet, La Pensée Chinoise, p. 571, n. 1. 

84 Chuang Tztt, 5.3b-4b; Legge, Chuang Tzi, I, 313- 
314, 
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the chapter in which it occurs on several points.*° 
Legge, Giles, Kuo Mo-jo, and other scholars have 
pointed out its dubious character.S° It not only 
conflicts with the philosophy of the Chuang Tziti, 
but in several details coincides exactly with later 
Hsien Taoist tenets.** There would seem to be no 
doubt that this passage is an interpolation. 

It is surprising, in view of subsequent history, 
that in the Zao Tzii there are even fewer unmis- 
takable reflections of the immortality cult than 
in the Chuang Tzii. But few things in the Lao 
Tzii are stated so plainly as to leave no room for 
varying interpretation. That is what has made the 
work so attractive to those who have wished to 
read their own ideas into it. 


The immortality cult as a clear historic phe- 
nomenon seems to appear first in the activities of 
Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti, who reigned B. c, 221-210. 
The Historical Records tells of his efforts to search 
out hsien, “immortals,” and his patronage of 
certain magicians who used arts later associated 
with Hsien Taoism. But although such magicians 
were “too numerous to count” the emperor's 
efforts to obtain the drug of immortality failed 
and he died.** Despite the fact that Ch‘ih Shih 
Huang has been execrated in the orthodox Chinese 
tradition, accounts of the history of Hsien Taoism 
accord him an important place, and a Taoist scrip- 
ture written around 500 A. D. identifies him among 
the heavenly divinities.*® Against this background 
it is interesting to note that what appears to be 
the earliest account of these activities of Ch‘in 
Shih Ifuang, in the Historical Records, does not 
associate him with Taoism. He is merely described 
as a seeker after immortality. 

We are fortunate in having something of a 
cross-section of the thought of the time in the 
Lit Shih Ch‘un Ch'iu , Fex€#K, an eclectic work 


85 Cf. Chuang Trt, 5.2a; Legge, Chuang Tzu, I, 309- 
310. 

8° Legoe, Chuang Tri, I, 313, n. 2. Giles, Chuang Tei, 
p. 142. Kuo Mo-jo, Shih Pi Pfan Shu, p. 182. Ch‘ien 
Mu SE RE: Chuang Tet Tsuan Caton HE -f-SS BE (Hong- 
kong, 1951), p. 93. Chang Hsin-Ch‘éng Be ex ° Wei 
Shu Tung K‘ao (Sieh (Changsha, 1939), p. 719. 

s7 Cf. Ké Hung, Pao P‘u Tzti, Nei 3.5b, 8. 3b. 

88 Shih Chi, 28. 23-26; Mem.Hist., IIT, 429-438. 

8° Ké Hung, Pao P‘u Tei, Nei 2.4, 13.3, 20.2-3. Wei 
Shu, 114. 24a. Maspero, Le Taoisme, pp. 130-131. Chéng 
T‘ung Tao Tsang, Ts‘é 73, Tung Hsiian Ling Pao Chén 


Ling Wei Yeh T‘u il % Fe He ABS CEB » p. 24b. 


compiled under the patronage of Lii Pu-wei BA 
# .°° Lii, who was reputed to be the actual father 
of Ch‘in Shih Huang, ruled the state during the 
emperor’s minority. Many parts of this work are 
Taoist, and if the immortality cult had been fused 
with Taoist philosophy at this time, the fact should 
appear here. On the contrary this book asserts 
repeatedly that death is inevitable. It says that 
the Yellow Emperor died and that wu, magicians, 
cannot prolong life. It ridicules attempts to revive 
the dead by means of drugs, and to prolong life 
by abstaining from eating grain.*+ In the Lii 
Shih Ch‘un Ch‘iu Taoist philosophy seems to be 
in full tilt against the burgeoning immortality 
cult. 

There are many indications that the immor- 
tality cult became increasingly the vogue in the 
early Han period. A companion-in-arms of the 
founder, Chang Liang RR f8 by name, is described 
as seeking immortality by means of gymnastics 
and abstention from grain. This famous hero was 
later claimed by Hsien Taoism, but his detailed 
biography in the Historical Records does not link 
him with Taoism in any way.®? As late as the 
first century A.p. Wang Ch‘ung =-¥€ recounted 
his history without connecting him with Taoism. 

The sixth Han ruler, Emperor Wu jt (3.¢. 
140-87), sought immortality in a manner remi- 
nisicent of Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti. Abstention from 
grain, alchemy, and drugs were exploited by 
magicians whom the emperor favored highly and 
later, in some cases, put to death for cheating 
him.®** One of these magicians was later honored 
as a Taoist “immortal,” and two works in the 
sacred canon of Hsien Taoism are devoted to the 
exploits of Emperor Wu.® Yet the contemporary 
“°° This work is accepted with very little question by 
the critics, though a few interpolations are suspected: 
see Chang Hsin-ch‘éng, Wei Shu T‘ung K‘ao, pp. 838- 
839. The work is carefully translated, with valuable 
annotations, in Richard Wilhelm, Friihling und Herbst 
des Lii Bu We (Jena, 1928). 

*1 Lit Shih Chiun Chiu (Sst Pu Pei Yao ed.), 3.5a, 
10.3, 10.5b, 14.21a, 22.3a, 25.3a; Wilhelm, Friihling 
und Herbst des Lii Bu We, pp. 31, 120, 123, 203, 389- 
390, 435. 

®2 Shih Chi, 55. Ké Hung, Pao P‘u Tzi, Nei 5.3. 

°? Wang Ch‘ung, Lun Héng, 22. 8b-9b. 

** Shih Chi, 28. 45-89; Mem.Hist., ITI, 461-519. 

*’ Wang Ch‘ung, Lun Héng, 7.8a. Ké Hung, Pao P*‘u 
Tzt, Nei 2.6. Chéng T*ung Tao Tsang, Ts‘é 137, Han 
Wu Ti Nei Chuan PARR 7 PH > Han Wu Ti Wai Chuan 
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account, in the //istorical Records, does not suggest 
that his striving for immortality had anything to 
do with Taoism.°° 

Both of the remarkable historians who produced 
the Historical Records served as officials under 
Emperor Wu. Ssii-Ma T‘an ]J§s% was strongly 
partial to Taoism, and his son Ssii-Ma Ch‘ien 
aji§3@ certainly had inclinations in that direc- 
tion.*? Their history has confused our picture of 
Taoism somewhat by the frequent practice of 
referring to it as the doctrines of “ Huang-Lao,” 
“the Yellow Emperor and Lao Tzi,” ** even with 
reference to a time when the Yellow Emperor 
had not yet been fully accepted as an adherent 
of Taoism, much less its patriarch.®® It is signifi- 





*» See note 94, above. 

°7 Mem.Hist., I, XLIX-LII, CCXLI. H. G. Creel, Con- 
fucius, the Man and the Myth (New York, 1949), pp. 
244-248 and p. 325, n. 26; (London, 1951), pp. 266-270. 

*>Commonly, but not always, abbreviated; see Shih 
Chi, 28.45, 49.14, 54.13, 56.23, 63.13, 63.14, 74.12, 
80.17, 101.21, 102.10, 104.2, 107.8, 120.3, 121.7, 
126.15, 127.13, 130.59. In Hsien Taoism Huang Lao 
Chiin HEA came to be the name of a single deity, 
at a date that is not clear to me. Maspero says (Le 
Taoisme, pp. 219-220) that Huang-Lao was a single 
divinity as early as the second century B.c. As evidence 
he cites the first, third, and eleventh of the passages 
just cited in the Shih Chi, plus the stricture of Pan 
Piao FEZ (see Mem.Hist., I, CCXLI). This is com- 
pletely unconvincing. Comparison of the passages cited 
above will show that (as all scholars Chinese and 
Western known to me, except Maspero, seem to agree), 
the Shih Chi simply used “ Huang-Lao” as an abbrevia- 
tion for “Huang Ti and Lao Tzi.” The passage in 
Shih Chi, 28.45, which Maspero cites as evidence, is 
repeated almost verbatim in Shih Chi, 49.14, with the 
significant difference that it reads “ Huang Ti Lao Tzit.” 
Wang Ch‘ung (Lun Héng, 18.4) in the first century 
A.D., and the Hsien Taoist Ké Hung (Pao P‘u Tzu, Nei 
10.4a) in the fourth, understood Huang Lao to refer 
to two persons. This does not mean that they may not 
have denoted a single person earlier, but I know no 
clear evidence that they did. 

*° Shih Chi, 74.12 says that four scholars studied the 
doctrines of “Huang-Lao.” Three of them are men- 
tioned in the Chuang Tzi, and all four are dated by 
Chien Mu at about the time of the writing of the 
earliest part of that work; see Ch‘ien Mu, Hsien Ch‘in 
Chu Tzi Hsi Nien FETE F- UE AP. (2nd ed.: Shanghai, 
1936), p. 102. But while Huang Ti is often mentioned 
with respect in the Chuang Tzi, there are also passages 
in which he is severely criticized for action contrary 
to Taoist principle; see Chuang Tzti, 4.16b, 9.20b: 
Legge, Chuang Tzii, I, 295, II, 172-173. And Chapter 33 
of the Chuang Tzi, which undertakes to give a history 
of Taoism, makes only one purely incidental reference 


cant that the expression “ Huang-Lao,” though 
made much of by some scholars, does not occur 
in the Chuang Tzii, the Lao Tzii, the Lit Shih 
Ch‘un Ch‘iu, the Huai Nan Tz YERR-F, or the 
Lieh Tzit.2°° The Historical Records includes bi- 
ographies of Lao Tzi and Chuang Tzi, and a 
description of Taoism; in none of these accounts 
is it suggested that Taoism has anything to do 
with the quest for immortality.*** 

A relative and vassal of Emperor Wu, the Prince 
of Huai Nan, is said by Hsien Taoist tradition to 
have soared to the heavens as an immortal, along 
with his dogs and cocks who accidentally drank 
some of the elixir of immortality.*°? A book 
written under his patronage by various scholars, 
called the Iluai Nan Tzii, is eclectic but predomi- 
nantly Taoist in tone. It contains a good deal of 
mention of techniques for seeking immortality but 
never, I believe, recommends them. On the con- 
trary, it insists repeatedly that death and life are 
just the same, and neither should be sought or 
feared.*°%* It ridicules breath control and gym- 
nastics, which are designed to perpetuate the body 
but in fact confuse the mind.’ It speaks deri- 
sively of the man who claimed he could raise the 
dead and who, when asked how, replied that he 
had a drug which had proved quite successful in 
treating the half-paralyzed, so that to raise the 
dead he would need only to double the dose.’ 
The Huat Nan Tzii seems to attack the immor- 
tality cult with special insistence, perhaps because 
it had become so much the fashion.'°° 

In short, there seems to be very little evidence 
that the immortality cult was associated with 


to Huang Ti, and does not even indicate that he was a 
Taoist, much less a “ founding father” of the doctrine. 

109 Perhaps even more significant, there is no special 
association of Huang Ti with Lao Tzii in any of these 
works. 

101 Shih Chi, 63. 2-12, 130.9. It is stated that accord- 
ing to some accounts Lao Tzi lived for centuries, but 
this is not immortality. 

1022 Ké Hung, Shén Hsien Chuan wee ye - Lung Wei 
Mi Shu I Chi He UWE — (Ta Yu Shan Fang ed., 
1794), Ts‘é 4, 4. la-5a. Wang Ch‘ung, Lun Héng, 7. 2b. 

1°38 Huat Nan Tz (Sst Pu Pei Yao ed.), 2.2, 2. 4a, 
7.3b-4a, 7.5a-Gb, 7.7, 7.8b, 7.10b-lla, 10.13b, 11. 9b, 
12. 17b-18a, 16.12b, 17.2a, 17.3a, 17.11, 21. 1b. 

104 Tbid., 7. 6b. 

195 Huai Nan Tzu, 6.4a; more detail is given in Lii 
Shih Ch‘un Chiu, 25. 3a. 

206 Huai Nan Tzti, 7.9b, 11.9b, 12.15, 18.18b, 19. 2b, 
19. 11b. 
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Taoist philosophy up to roughly 100 s.c. But 
Wang Ch‘ung, writing his Lun Héng iq in the 
second half of the first century A.p., repeatedly 
associates the pursuit of immortality with the 
cultivation of tao, and attributes the avoidance of 
grain, the use of drugs, gymnastics, and breath 
control aiming at immortality to the tao chia 
34@3e, “ Taoist school.” He calls the magicians 
patronized by the Han Emperor Wu tao shih 34-4, 
“practitioners of tao.” And he says that there 
are those who believe that by means of the doctrine 
of Lao Tzii immortality may be achieved.*%* Wang 
Ch‘ung is not, to be sure, a disinterested reporter ; 
despite his exaggerated reputation as a rationalist, 
he tried the regimen of drugs and gymnastics to 
forestall old age, but alas! he tells us, unsuccess- 
fully.*°° Nevertheless it is quite clear, from a 
variety of evidence, that during the first several 
centuries of the Christian Era the quest for im- 
mortality came commonly to be associated in men’s 
minds with Taoism. With substantial borrowings 
from Buddhism, Hsien Taoism developed public 
and semi-public ceremonies having broad popular 
appeal.?°° 

A priori it seems almost incredible that Taoist 
philosophy, which rejected both the possibility and 
the desirability of immortality, could have become 
linked in any way with the immortality cult. A 
few of the reasons for this curious phenomenon 
stand out clearly. One is a simple pun. Taoist 
philosophy got its name from the fact that it used 
the term ¢ao to denote the whole of reality. And 
from an early date the term /ao was also used to 
denote the “ methods ” by which magicians sought 
immortality.*?° 

Of salient importance is the fact that prac- 
titioners of the immortality cult were looked down 
upon as charlatans, even by some who believed 
immortality possible.*** Such practices as the 


107 Wang Ch‘ung, Lun Héng, 6.16b, 7.2, 7.5a, 7. 8a, 
7.9a-lla, 16. 4a, 25. 15. 

108 Tbhid., 30. 10a. 

10° Maspero recognizes Buddhist influence, but in my 
opinion there is clear evidence that its importance was 
much greater than he suggests. 

110 Shih Chi, 28.24, 28.46, 28.65; Mem.Hist., III, 436, 
463, 488. Wang Ch‘ung, Lun Héng, 2. 7b, 7. 8a-9a. 

11 Shih Chi, 28. 52-53, 28.57-69, 28.88; Mem.Hist., 
III, 470-471, 477-493, 518-519. Wang Ch‘ung, Lun Héng, 
7.la-llb. Ké Hung, Pao Ptu Tzu, Nei 14.1, 20. Wei 
Shu, 114.32b. Sui Shu ae (T‘ung Wén ed.), 35. 3la. 
The latter two references are translated in James R. 
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sexual technique, which at the extreme seems to 
have proposed that one man should have inter- 
course with twelve hundred girls sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age, called forth social condemna- 
tion.1* The immortality cult needed the shelter 
of a respected philosophy. 

Taoism was highly respected in Han times, and 
many of the sayings attributed to Lao Tzii were 
so ambiguous that they could be interpreted to 
mean almost anything. Practitioners of the im- 
mortality cult took full advantage of this,‘** while 
making relatively little use of the Chuang Tzii, 
which was a forbidding work from their point of 
view. 

Yet even Taoism as set forth in the Chuang Tzii 
had grist for their mill. Confusing paradoxes, 
dazzling figures of speech, talk of soaring through 
the heavens beyond the ends of the earth—if taken 
literally, these are much like the mystifying patter 
of the magician. A story in the philosophical 
Taoist work Lieh Tzii at once demonstrates the 
gulf between philosophic Taoism and Hsien Tao- 
ism, and the reasons why they could be confused. 
A magician of marvelous powers was entertained 
by the Chou king Mu #% with every luxury that 
royalty could command, and yet he seemed un- 
satisfied. The magician then invited the king to 
visit his home. Hand in hand they soared into 
the heavens, to an exquisite palace such as the 
world has never seen. After the king had enjoyed 
himself there for, it seemed to him, decades, they 
one day soared still higher, until the king became 
dizzy and asked to return. At once he found him- 
self sitting on his throne, where, his courtiers told 
him, he had dozed for only a moment. When the 
king asked the magician for an explanation he was 
told, “We just made a mental journey. Why 
should our bodies have moved? And what differ- 
ence could there be between those regions we 
visited and your own palace ? ” 14 





Ware, “The Wei Shu and the Sui Shu on Taoism,” in 
JAOS, LIII, 242, 249-250. 

112 Maspero, “Les Procédés de ‘Nourrir le Principe 
Vital,” pp. 381, 396, 409-412. 

113 Vor far-fetched interpretations of the Lao Tzu by 
Hsien Taoists, see: Ké Hung, Pao P‘u Tzii, Nei 18. 3a. 
Maspero, Le Taoisme, p. 154. Hsii Ti-shan, Tao Chiao 
Shih, p. 182. Mou Tz iF (Ch‘ung Wén Shu Chi 
ed., 1875), 13b; Paul Pelliot, “ Meou-tseu ou les Doutes 
Levés,” in T‘oung Pao, XIX (Leyden, 1920), 319-320. 

114 Tieh Tzu Kill =- (Ssi Pu Pei Yao ed.), 3. 1a-3a; 
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The Lieh Tzi, in which this incident occurs, 
is the only one of the major Taoist philosophical 
books that we have not yet considered. Its date 
has been hotly debated. While some Western 
scholars would assign it to a time as early as the 
third century B.c.,‘"° the prevailing opinion of 
current Chinese scholarship, while granting that 
it incorporates early materials, considers the work 
to have reached its present form perhaps as late 
as the third century A.p.1*® Internal evidence 
seems clearly to indicate that this text, as we now 
have it, was produced early in the Christian Era, 
at a time when Buddhist philosophy and Taoist 
philosophy were influencing and enriching each 
other. The philosophy of the Lieh Tzi is very 
much like that of the Chuang Tzi, with a certain 
added scope similar to that of Buddhism and some 
admixture of Buddhist ideas and even Buddhist 
terminology.117 But in the Lieh Tzit Confucius 


Lionel Giles, Taoist Teachings from the Book of Lieh 
Tei (1912; reprinted London, 1947), pp. 58-61. 

15 Maspero, who is of his opinion, states that the 
argument of Ma Hsii-lun Hi @y fiz against assigning an 
early date to the Lieh Tzu “a été facilement réfuté par 
M. Takenouchi” (La Chine Antique, pp. 491-492). This 
is true, but it is also true that much of Ma’s argument 
was of the most feeble character. Its refutation has 
little bearing upon the important, valid case that other 
scholars have made for placing the editing of our present 
text within the Christian Era. 

"6 Fung Yu-lan, A Short History of Chinese Philos- 
ophy, p. 232. Chang Hsin-ch‘éng, Wei Shu T*ung Kao, 
pp. 699-712. 

"7 A number of ideas in the Lieh Tzit are at least 
strongly suggestive of Buddhist influence. These in- 
clude: the dissolution of the individual at death (cf. 
skandhas), the doctrine that heaven and earth will come 
to an end, the giving of alms to acquire merit, and the 
ceremonial release of living creatures to show benevo- 
lence; Lieh Tzit, 1. 9b, 1. 15a, 8. 10a, 8.14b: Giles, Taoist 
Teachings from the Book of Lieh Tzii, pp. 24-25, 31, 
118-119. The doctrine that all is illusion (Lieh Tzii, 
3.4b-5a) sounds Indian, and the character used here, 
huan ¥J>» is said to be used in Chinese Buddhist texts 
to translate the Sanskrit mdyd: see W. E. Soothill and 
Lewis Hodous, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms 
(London, 1937), p- 149, and Fung Yu-lan, A History 
of Chinese Philosophy, II, 257, 342. In fact, this passage 
> the Lieh Tzi seems to have some resemblance to one 
Su Netsh to #0 Tien GaN tian 

. wey ee sal 
hai, 1929), p. 741. For further data on Buddhist in- 
fluence on the Lieh Tzii, see the discussion in Sung Lien 
Rie» Chu Tzi Pien ie Paid , in Ku Shu Pien Wei 


Ssii Chung AEH (85 Do (Shanghai, 1935), pp. 9-10. 


is almost always mentioned with great respect, 
as a figure of established and commanding pres- 
tige.1'* The struggle of Taoist ideas against Con- 
fucianism, a vital matter in the Chuang Tzii, has 
become almost a dead issue. 

The struggle now is against the immortality 
cult, which is attacked with redoubled insistence.**® 
This is quite natural if the Lieh Tzti as we have 
it was compiled in a period when the name of 
“Taoist ” had been taken over by the immortality 
cult, so that Taoist philosophers felt obliged to 
dissociate themselves from the cult. The quest 
for immortality is now branded as not merely 
foolish and futile, but even immoral.’*° The prac- 
tice of yang shéng #€4-, “ preserving life,” men- 
tioned repeatedly in the Chuang Tzii, has been 
alleged to indicate that Taoist philosophy em- 
braced the immortality cult. One passage in the 
Lieh Tzii is an outright refutation of this propo- 
sition. Yang shéng, it declares, should be under- 
stood to mean to give free rein to one’s desires, 
regardless of whether this shortens one’s life or 
not. But to submit to a repressive regimen, merely 
to prolong one’s life, is not worth while even if 
it permits one to live “a thousand years, or ten 
thousand years!” 77? 

Vigorous rebuttal, from the camp of the Hsien 
Taoists, was not lacking. Ké Hung #37, who 
flourished around 300 A.p., is perhaps the ablest 
theoretician of Hsien Taoism; he is quoted fre- 
quently by Maspero and others who write on the 
subject. He speaks slightingly of the ch‘ing tan 


118 Tieh Tzii, 1.10a-12a, 2. 14a, 2.23b-24b, 3. 9b, 4. la- 
6b, 6. la, 8.4b; Giles, Taoist Teachings from the Book 
of Lieh Tzi, pp. 26-27, 51, 55-57, 68, 73-75, 97-98, 111. 
In the Chuang Tzi, while Confucius is in some passages 
honored as a Taoist sage, in others he is sharply 
criticized. 

119 Lieh Tzi, 1.6a, 1.9b, 1. 1lla-13a, 2. 2a, 6.1, 6.7a, 
6. 8a, 6. 9a, 6. lla-12, 7. 3a, 7. 4a-5a, 7. 7b-8a, 7. 11b, 8.14; 
Giles, Taoist Teachings from the Book of Lieh Tzu, 
pp. 22-25, 27-28, 38, 97-99, 101-102. In two passages, 
in this composite and heterogeneous work, hsien are 
described as inhabiting distant and fanciful lands, but 
it is not suggested that men in general may become 
hsien: Lieh Tz, 2.2b-3b, 5.4a-5b. One passage (Lieh 
Tzt, 8.14) discusses with Taoist impartiality the possi- 
bility that a man who claimed to know the technique 
of immortality, but died, might not have been a char- 
latan. 

120 Tieh Tztt, 1.12b-13a: Giles, Taoist Teachings from 
the Book of Lieh Tzu, p. 28. 

121 Tieh Tzu, 7.4. 





j@% or “ pure conversation ” in which his philo- 
sophical Taoist contemporaries engaged.'** Ké 
Hung attacks the Chuang Tzi bitterly and re- 
peatedly, declaring that it “says that life and 
death are just the same, brands the effort to pre- 
serve life as laborious servitude, and praises death 
as a rest; this doctrine is separated by millions 
of miles from that of shén hsien jp] (spirits and 
immortals).” *** Lao Tzi, as a patriarch of Hsien 
Taoism, is commonly though not always treated 
more respectfully. But the book attributed to 
Lao Tzii, the Tao Té Ching, is entirely too vague 
and general, according to Ké Hung. He warns 
that anyone who hopes to learn from it the method 
of attaining immortality will be disappointed.'** 
The contrast between philosophic Taoism and 
Hsien Taoism may be seen in the two earliest 
commentaries on the Lao Tzit that have come down 
to us. One, of uncertain date.?*> is attributed to 
Hé Shang Kung jaj_-Z, “the old man of the 
river bank,” an unknown character who is alleged 
to have himself become a hsien.?*® In this com- 
mentary the Lao Tzi is found constantly to 
emphasize the cultivation of longevity, to state 
that immortality may be attained, to recommend 
breath control, and to speak of guardian spirits 


122 Ké Hung, Pao P‘u Tz, Wai 25. 5a, 46. 3a. 

123 Thid., Nei 8. 3b. See also Wai 4. 3a, 14. 3b-4a, 33. 1b, 
42.1, 43. 2a, 48. la. Ké Hung is not always of the same 
mind about Chuang Tzii; see also ibid., Nei 14. 2a. 

124 Thid., New 8.3. 

25 Traditionally dating from the second century B.C.; 
see Lao Tzi Tao Té Ching, Hé Shang Kung Chang Chi 
FTES, i] LATA (Ssi Pu Ts‘ung K‘an ed.), 
preface. Eduard Erkes dates it at “about 200 a.pD.”; 
see Eduard Erkes, “ Ho-shang-kung’s Commentary on 
Lao-tse,” in Artibus Asiae, VIII (Basel, 1940), 124-127. 
It is evidently to this work that Waley refers (in The 
Way and Its Power, p. 129) when he says that “some 
time about the fourth century A.D. an unknown Taoist 
produced what purported to be an independent text, 
together with what pretended to be a lost Han com- 
mentary.” Waley adds that it was “a commentary 
designed to bring the Tao Té Ching into line with con- 
temporary Taoism, which was a very different thing 
from the Taoism of six hundred years before.” Paul 
Pelliott assigned it to a time not later than the end of 
the sixth century; see Pelliot, “ Meou-tseu ou les Doutes 
Levés,” p. 334, n. 22. For the opinions of Chinese 
scholars, see Chang Hsin-ch‘éng, Wei Shu T‘ung K‘ao, 
pp. 743-745. 

2° Ké Hung, Shén Hsien Chuan, 3. la-2a. 





CREEL: What is Tuoism ? 


and spirits dwelling in the organs of the body.!* 
All of these are characteristic of Hsien Taoism. 
Let us look now at the commentary of the philo- 
sophical scholar Wang Pi = 4%§, who lived from 
226 to 249. In the same text he finds none of 
these things, save for a single rather obscure 
reference to longevity.**® 

It would probably be possible to find repre- 
sentatives of these two kinds of Taoism at any 
subsequent period. In this connection it should 
not be forgotten that the philosophy of Ch‘an 
(or Zen) jij Buddhism is remarkably similar to 
philosophic Taoism, and that at least some of its 
founders were quite familiar with the Chuang 
Tst.1*° 

What, then, is “Taoism”? Clearly, the term 
has been used to embrace the most diverse doc- 
trines. They may be grouped, in the most general 
way, under two headings. On the one hand we 
have philosophic Taoism, a philosophy saying 
much that is still pertinent even in this day of 
great sophistication and scientific complexity. This 
philosophy has not always been studied with the 
seriousness it deserves, in part because it has often 
been regarded as a system of mystical incompre- 
hensibilities. Another part of the reason is that 
it has sometimes been confused with the other 
kind of Taoism, which I suggest should be known 
as Hsien Taoism. The doctrines that fall under 
this heading, aiming at the achievement of im- 
mortality by a variety of means, have their roots 
in ancient Chinese magical practices and an im- 
mortality cult. Hsien Taoism also incorporates 
elements from Confucianism, Moism, and Bud- 
dhism. But there is one element that we might 
expect to find which is completely absent from 
Hsien Taoism. That is the central insight of 
philosophical Taoism. 


27 Tao Tzi Tao Té Ching, Hé Shang Kung Chang 
Chii, shang la, 2b-3b, 4b-5b, 8, 14b, 17a-18a; hsia 7a, 
8b, 1lb, 17a. 

128 Tao Tz, shang 19. 

129 Hliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, III, 305-306. Fung 
Yu-lan, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy, pp. 246- 
247, 257. Hu Shih, “ Development of Zen Buddhism in 
China,” in The Chinese Social and Political Science 
Review, XV (Peiping, 1931-1932), 475-505. Hu Shih 
“Ch‘an (Zen) Buddhism in China,” in Philosophy East 
and West, III (Honolulu, 1953), 3-24. Granet, La 
Pensée Chinoise, p. 581. Waley, The Way and Its 
Power, p. 120. 
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STUDIES IN SAMKHYA (I) 


J. A. B. vAN BUITENEN 


Deccan CoLLEGE 


AN OLD TEXT RECONSTITUTED 


THE IMPORTANCE Of the text-group MBh. (Cr. 
Ed.) 12, 187; 239-40 = (B) 12, 194; 247-48; 285 
=(C) 12, 7066-7128; 8974-9023; 10485-10531 
for the early history of Simkhya has long been 
recognized. Frauwallner in his recent Geschichte 
der indischen Philosophie even describes this text- 
group as the basic form of Simkhya found in the 
epic (epische Grundform), constituting the first 
stage in the formation of Samkhya, still ignorant 
of the evolution process which is characteristic of 
the second stage and thenceforth of all Samkhya.* 
Johnston in his monograph Early Samkhya at- 
taches great importance to the theory of the bhavas 
as he finds it in our text and holds that this bhava 
is probably the oldest name for guna in the sense 
of the well-known triad sattva, rajas and tamas, 
and that their function of “ psychical, moral quali- 
ties” which they have in our text is the original 
function of the three gunas.? I believe that both 
Frauwallner and Johnston are wrong and that the 
very text on which they rest their cases proves 
them wrong. 

It is evident that the two texts of the Critical 
Edition * and the three texts of the Bombay and 
Calcutta Editions are versions of one text. Belval- 
kar, the discriminating editor of the Santiparvan, 
has eliminated the third version: it finds its right 
place in the critical apparatus of 12,187. The sec- 
ond version has rightly been preserved, although 
the basic MS. S, omits it. 





* Erich Frauwallner, Geschichte der indischen Philoso- 
phie, 1. Band (Salzburg, 1953), Chapter 6, pp. 289 ff., 
esp. 299 ff, 

*E. H. Johnston, Early Samkhya (R. A. S. Prize 
ee Fund Vol. XV, London, 1937), pp. 31 ff., 
esp. 34. 

* The edition of the text of the Santiparvan, including 
Moksadharma (Fasc. 22-24, with Appendices and Criti- 
cal Notes; Poona, 1951-53), is complete, except for the 


important introduction to the whole parvan, which is in 
the press, 


When we read through the two versions we are 
struck by the fact that the term bhava occurs in 
two altogether different situations: first in connec- 
tion with such “sensations, qualities and condi- 
tions” as sukha/priti, duhkha/soka, moha; pra- 
harsa etc., atusti etc., aviveka etc. ; secondly in con- 
nection with a process by which the buddhi modi- 
fies itself into manas as its bhava, as in 187, 24ab 
atibhavagata buddhir bhave manasi vartate, 240, 
lab mano prasrjate bhavam buddhir adhyavasayini, 
and ib. 3ab yada vikurute bhavam tada bhavati sa 
manah. It is clear that we have here two different 
functions of the term bhava. 

We shall isolate the first set of bhdvas which is 
more easily recognizable. Our starting-point is an 
identical series found in a text which, though no 
doubt hailing from the same milieu of thinkers, 
cannot be regarded as still another version of our 
one text but forms a separate text in its own right: 
12,212 (B. 219) entitled Patcasikhavakya. We 
note the following literal agreement in the descrip- 
tion of bhava I: 187, (28a)*. 30-35 = (240, 1d). 
239, 20-25 = 212, (25c).26-31. There is no need 
to assume interpolation from one text into the 
other, but we simply conclude that this description 
of bhava I in 6-7 Slokas was current in a certain 
milieu in a certain period. Starting from this de- 
scription we connect all the occurrences of bhava/ 
guna where its function is evidently either identi- 
cal or similar to the bhava of the description. So 
we connect 187, 21cd-22ab; 25cd; 27%; 29; 240, 
7; 14. 

When we have isolated the passages where bhava/ 
guna figures as “sensation, quality or condition,” 
we are left with an odd assortment of stanzas and 
half-stanzas which have one thing in common: 
bhava occurs in a function which cannot NATUR- 
ALLY and EVIDENTLY be connected with bhava I: 


*The stanzas enclosed in parentheses have trividha 
vedané in common: also in my opinion 240, ld trividha 
karma codana@ (cf. Cr. Ed. App.). 
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purusddhisthita buddhir trisu bhavesu vartate / 21 ab 
evam narandm manasi trisu bhavesv avasthita / 22 ed 
seyam bhavatmika bhavams trin etan nativartate / 
saritam sagaro bharta mahdvelam wormiman // 23 
alibhavagata buddhir bhave manasi vartate / 
pravartamanam hi rajas tad bhavam anuvartate // 24 
indriyani hi sarvani pradarsayati sa sada / 25 ab 

ye ye ca bhava loke ’smin sarvesv etesu te trisu / 

iti buddhigatth sarva vydkhyata tava bharata // 26 
mano prasrjate bhavam buddhir adhyavasayini / 1 ab 
yada vikurute bhavam tada bhavati sé manah / 3 ab 
indriyanam prthagbhavad buddhir vikriyate hy anu / 4 ab 
tisthatt puruse buddhis trisu bhdvesu vartate / 6 ed 
seyam bhavatmika bhavams trin etdn ativartate / 
saritam sdgaro bharta mahdvelam wormiman // 8 


avibhagagata buddhir bhave manasi vartate / 
pravartamdnam tu rajah sattvam apy anuvartate // 10 
ye caiva bhava vartante sarva esv eva te trisu / 
anvarthah sampravartante rathanemim ara iva // 14 


Now our collection of odd glokas shows a posi- 
tive coherence: there is a striking predilection for 
the root vrt and derivates; an evident preoccupa- 
tion with creation and modification : vi-kr; pra-srj ; 
a series purusa — buddhi — manas — indriyas ; 
two similes suggestive of cosmology (sea and its 
waves and current; wheel with three spokes). 
These points persuade us that our lines have to do 
with an evolution theory. We read: the buddhi, in 
or under the purusa, exists actively (vartate) in 
three bhdvas; she is like the ocean in that she does, 
or does not, transcend its bhdvas, as the ocean its 
waves and current; the buddhi, beyond bhavas or 
undivided as it is, exists in a bhava manas; manas 
is a vikdra of the buddhi: it becomes manas ; rajas 
somehow getting active succeeds that bhdva, or 
that sativam ; then the buddhi enters into some re- 
lation with the senses—the text is obscure—but it 
is clear that it evolves again out of the bhava of 
every separate sense; all bhdvas in the world 
are somehow comprised under these three, which 
together roll on along with their objects like the 
spokes along with the felly. 

As far as possible we have followed the order of 
our texts in this description. A few points have 
to be settled. 

1. 187 ndlivartate // 240 ativartate. Starting 
from the simile, does or does not the ocean transcend 
the waves in which it consists (armiman // bha- 
valmika) and the incoming current of the rivers? 
It does: it is the lord of the rivers. Besides, it is 
impossible not to think of the frequent application 
of the same simile to the transcendent creator who 


is modified in the prapafica as the ocean is modi- 
fied in its waves, yet transcends the prapaiica as 
the ocean transcends its waves which disturb only 
its surface.® Finally, ndtivartate contradicts ati- 
bhavagata / avibhdgagata, which both convey the 
transcendence of the buddhi. We will therefore 
prefer the reading ativartate. 

2. 187 atibhavagata // 240 avibhagagata ; both 
contrast no doubt intentionally with bhave manasi 
vartate: ‘the buddhi, originally beyond the bhavas 
or not yet divided (vibhaga — vikdra: ‘not yet 
evolved ’), comes to exist in the manas as its bhava.’ 
Neither reading is distinctly preferable to the 
other. 

3. 187,25: neither the first hi,” nor pradarsa- 
yati, nor sada are contextually significant. The 
fact that rajas gets active and succeeds the afore- 
said (tad) bhdva offers no explication (hi) for the 
fact that the buddhi first exists in the manas as its 
bhava. tu ‘Germ. aber’ is preferable. pradarsayati 

. sada is not quite nonsense: ‘ the buddhi makes 

5 Bhavabhiti, Uttararémacarita III, 48; Sankara, 
BrSBh. 2,1,13; Bhiskara, BrSBh. passim; Yamuna, 
Samvitsiddhi (in: Siddhitraya, Chaukhamba Skt. Ser. 
10; Benares, 1900), p. 82, st. beginning jidnddi, and next 
one, is closest to the pre-classical Simkhya view of the 
Purusa manifested in his vibhiti, a prakrti likened to 
the ocean. 

* Cf. Belvalkar’s critical note (ad 187, 24, p. 2160): 
“the v. 1. of atibhdvagata . . all denote the transphe- 
nomenal state of the Buddhi, when it is not occupied 
with anything in particular.” 

7 Unless it be taken as an “ expletive particle, marking 
off successive stages. 
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the senses always visible,’ which conveys some sort 
of manifestation; but when we find a very well 
attested variant pravartayati .. tada ‘the buddhi 
then starts the senses on their career, brings them 
about, sets them in motion,’ the choice is not diffi- 
cult; besides, we have another derivative of the 
favorite root vrt. 

When we now arrange both versions according 
to the above description, which presented itself 
naturally, we obtain a text: 187, 21 ab (— 240, 6 
ed) —23 (—8) —24 (—10) —25 a (corrected) 
— 240, 4 b — 187, 26 ab (240, 11 ab) — 240, 
11 ed — 187, 26 cd. We have kept to the order 
in both texts, with one exception: 240, 4 ab. We 
have not accounted for 240, 3 ab (yada vikurute 
bhivam tada bhavati sé manah) which certainly 
belongs to our text, and which cannot better be 
fitted than between 187, 24 ab and ed (240, 10 ab 
and ed); but since these two half-slokas are 
coupled together in both versions and should not 


gains in plausibility when we see that there are 
not less than two doublets of this half gloka: 240 
1 ab and 9 ab; marginal élokas arbitrarily incorpo- 
rated in a series of conflated copies? 240, 4 b be- 
longs much more intimately to our text: it explains 
a stage nowhere else explained: 1. manas; 2. 
senses; 3. evolution out of the senses. We notice 
that the other slokas followed one another closely 
with only an incidental interruption, 290, 406; we 
wonder if the portion between 240 4 ab and 6 ab 
belong to our text. Evidently: they describe how 
the buddhi becomes the senses. This portion cor- 
responds to 187, 18-19 ab, which however differs 
considerably ; still both portions are to be found in 
corresponding situations. 187. 20 has one more 
Sloka where we find the objects of the senses men- 
tioned ; this sloka is split up in 240: 187 , 20 ed —- 
240, 5 ab; id. 20, ab — id. 9 ab; this split in 
itself is proof of the coherence of the two portions 











" be split up arbitrarily, we are inclined to consider before and after 187, 21 — 240, 6. ; 
= 240, 3 ab an additional explication of wHy the After these complicated considerations we are 
ly buddhi exists in the manas as its bhava. This view able to constitute the following text: 
t- purusddhisthita buddhis trisu bhavesu vartate / A 21ab; B6ed 
he seyam bhavatmika bhavams trin etan ativartate // 1 A 23 ab; B8ab 
os saritam sdgaro bharta mahavelam ivormiman / A 23cd; B8cd 
atibhavagata buddhir bhave manasi vartate // 2 A 24 ab; B10 ab 
th *yada vikurute bhavam tada& bhavati si manah B 3 ab 
asi pravartamdnam tu rajas tad bhavam anuvartate / A 24ed; B10cd 
bas | indriyant hi sarvani pravartayati sa tada // 3 A 25 ab 
yet srnvati bhavati srotram sprsati sparsa ucyate / B4cd—A 18 ab 
ra.’ pasyati bhavati drsti rasati rasanam bhavet // 4 Bibab—A 18 cd 
the jighrati bhavati ghranam buddhir vikriyate prthak / Bidcd—A19 ab 
indriyaniti tiny adhus tesv adrsyddhitisthati // 5 BG6ab-— A 20 cd 
Sal- adhisthanani buddher hi prthagarthani paticadha / A 20 ab— B 9 ab 
The indriyanam prthag bhavad buddhir vikurute hy anu //6 BAab 
re- ye cawa bhava vartante sarva esv eva te trisu / Bi4ab; A 26 ab 
the anvarthah sampravartante rathanemim ara wa // 7 B14 ed 
its titi buddhigatth sarva vyakhydta tava bharata // A 26 ed 
yati 
kes (A = 12, 187; B = 12, 240) 
la B tisthati puruse (ef. Cr. Ed. app. on A)—1d A ndti-—A adds (22cd) evam narandin 
ara, manasi trisu bhavesv avasthitad: doublet of Al to fill up the loka after the interruption 21 ed— 
una, 22 ab — 2c B avibhigagata —* possibly additional (marginal?) Sloka explaining 2d; doub- 
Ser. lets manah prasrjate bhavam buddhir adhyavasdyini (240, 1 ab) and yadda prarthayate 
next (<prasrjate?) kimcit tada bhavati si manah (ib. 9 ab) — 8a A hi (ef. Cr. Ed. app. on A) — 
"the 3b B sattvam apy for tad bhavam: sattvam “ attracted ” by rajas? apy looks like a stop-gap; 
d to on rajas alone see discussion below — 8d A pradarsayati sad sada (cf. Cr. Ed. app. on A) ; 
B om. 8cd—4-5 acc. to B; A shows traces of B but seems to have been mixed up with a similar 
60): series of definitions of senses and names. — 4c Belvalkar marks pasyanti doubtful; Belvalkar 
sphe- marks bhavate doubtful—4d Belvalkar marks rasati doubtful; id. 5a jighrati—5cd A 
ipied paicendriyani yany Ghus tani (Belvalkar: doubtful) adrsyo ’dhitisthati — 6ab B adhisthandant 
, vai buddhyad (Belvalkar: doubtful) prthagetani samsmaret; sequence 5cd-6ab uncertain but 
king plausible; A om. 6cd; 6d B vikriyate (ef. Cr. Ed. app. on B); Belvalkar: anu doubtful — 
7a Sloka ace. to B; Zab A reads ye ye ca bhava loke ’smin sarvesv etesu te trisu — A om, 7cd — 
+ ace. to A; B om.; no doubt a secondary sloka whereby whole episode is fitted into the 


“ Mahabharata.” 
* 
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TRANSLATION. “1 The buddhi controlled by 
the purusa exists in three evolved forms of being; 
characterized as it is by these three forms it goes 
beyond them, 2 just as the billowy ocean, lord of 
the rivers, goes beyond the waves of the current. 
Though really beyond any (evolved) form of be- 
ing, the buddhi comes to exist in the form of being 
manas:* when the buddhi modifies its form of 
being then it becomes the manas.* 3 Then how- 
ever rajas gets active and succeeds that form of 
being: for it is then that the buddhi brings about 
all five senses. 4 Hearing it becomes ear; touching 
it is called (organ of) touch; looking it becomes 
eyes; tasting it become tongue; 5 smelling it be- 
comes nose: thus the buddhi is successively evolved. 
These (organs) are called senses; the buddhi rules 
in them invisibly. 6 Now these instruments of the 
buddhi have each their own object, five in total: 
out of each form of being of the senses separately 
the buddhi evolves (the corresponding elemental) 
atom. 7 All forms of being (things) that exist are 
comprised under these three forms of being: they 
unroll themselves each according to its purpose or 
end, like the spokes roll along with the felly of the 
cartwheel. 

+ Thus, O Bharata, is explained to you the entire 
course of the buddhi.” 


* 
* % 


It should not be necessary to stress that this com- 
pact little text with its strong inner coherence is 
not a purely hypothetical construction, but simply 
a text legitimately restored on the basis of two in- 
complete and corrupt versions—comparable to two 
badly damaged manuscripts—which between them 
have preserved almost the entire text. It started 
probably when one palm-leaf, containing on one 
side st. 1-3 and on the other st. 4-7, was turned 
upside down and the copyist did not notice. From 
then on the text was not longer understood and it 
disintegrated. A short time after the leaf had been 
copied wrong side up and before disintegration set 
in, a parallel version came into existence: this ex- 
plains why 240 has preserved some original read- 
ings. It follows that S,, though it follows the older 
text tradition without parallel, has not more au- 
thority than the parallel version 240. Probably 
only B had the explanatory line (*). Our text is 
probably incomplete, as might be expected: we 
miss a sloka enumerating the elements. That anu 
does indeed stand for “ subtle element ” is not im- 


possible but not at all likely; still Belvalkar was 
well advised to accept anu as the lectio difficilior. 

I consider this little text very important. It 
definitely gives the lie to a primitive “ Samkhya” 
without evolution, as Frauwallner construes. There 
is no mistaking the evolutionary function of rajas. 
Johnston’s view that the gunas were originally 
“moral or psychical qualities of the buddhi” is 
rejected. 

The solitary function of rajas is curious but not 
without parallel. MBh. (Cr. Ed.) 12,206 (B 12, 
213), 9 ed reads: rajasy antarhité mirtir in- 
driyanam sandtani “ the eternal embodiment of the 
senses is hidden in rajas,” and 20 ed indriyaindm 
rajasy eva prabhavapralaydv ubhau “in the rajas 
alone the senses have both their beginning and 
their end.” It is noteworthy that such a function 
in the process of evolution is here too only ascribed 
to rajas; sattva and tamas do not figure. We shall 
have to deal with these passages in greater detail 
in a study of the ahamkdara. 

There is more epic evidence of bhdva® in the 
above sense of “form of being, cosmic phase 
evolved under the influence of a guna.” Sugges- 
tive is 12, 202, 23-24 (B 210, 25-26) 


purusddhisthitam bhavam prakrtih siiyate sada / 
hetuyuktam atan sarvam jagat samparivartate // 
dipdd anye yatha dipah pravartante sahasrasah / 


Note the parallelism purusddhisthita buddhth in 
our text. Incidentally an explication of the well- 
known term svabhdva for prakyrti presents itself: 
“its own bhava” 
ones. In the sequel of 202 the doctrine of the eight 
prakrtis follows, but after a series where taste is a 


product (guna) of water (soma!), smell of earth | 


ete., manas of sattva, sattva is born from prakrti 
and the possessor of buddhi (buddhiman) is recog- 
nized as the sarva-bhitaitma-bhitastha (cf. Gita 
5, 7; 6, 29/31), bhava returns (34): all these 
bhavas carry the whole universe, they derive 
(Sritah) from the God beyond rajas (virajasam), 
whom they call “the highest point” (paramam 
padam). In the next adhyaya, 204 (B 211), the 
bhavas are described as svabhdvahetujah (st. 3) 
and avyaktajah, which are synonyms: 


tadvad avyaktaja bhavah kartuh karanalaksanah / 
acetanas cetayituh karanad abhisamhitah (?) //4// 


8 For some post-epic evidence of the three bhdvas, ef. 
my paper in Adyar Library Bulletin, XIX, vol. 1? 
(Adyar, 1955). 
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‘likewise the bhdvas, sprung from the avyakta, 
which are known as the causes (evolvents) (in the 
service) of the agent (= evolving purusa). Being 
non-conscient themselves they are conglomerated 
(?) (starting) from the evolvent conscient one.’ 
In 12-13 it reads: 


hetuyuktah prakrtayo vikrtayas ca parasparam / 
anyonyam abhivartante purusddhisthitah sada // 
sarajastamasatr bhavais cyuto hetubalanvitah / 
ksetrajnam evanuyatt pamsur vaterito yatha // 


The stanzas are corrupt, but the meaning of 12 is 
clear enough, and 13 must mean something like: 
the fallen ksetrajia is pursued by the bhdvas 
rajasa and tamasa, like dust (—rajas) which is 
raised by the wind. It is clear that the relation 
between the bhdvas, including svabhdva, and purusa 
is very intimate: they still derive from him. This 
view is still behind Gita 7, 12-13: 


ye caiva sattvika bhava rajasds timasas ca ye / 

matta evett tan viddhi na tv aham tesu te mayt // 

tribhir gunamayair bhavair ebhih sarvam idam 
jagat / 
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mohitam nabhijanati mam ebhyah param 
avyayam // 


To sum up. We find in the older portions 
of the Moksadharma clear evidence that the 
“ gunas”® are indirectly responsible by their in- 
fluence on a higher principle for the evolution of 
three bhavas “ forms of being or becoming (bhi), 
cosmic phases ” which in one text which we have 
reconstituted correspond to manas, senses and ele- 
ments. Almost invariably the relevant passages 
have suffered badly, a sure indication that already 
at an early date this function of the triad was no 
longer understood. It is not the place here to link 
our evidence up with the upanisadic triad of 
cosmic. phases; this may be undertaken in a later 
study of the most versatile and mysterious guna, 
the sattva. 


®That means: The triad in which rajas figures; guna 
as the specific term for this triad is relatively late. The 
question whether the two other evolutionary factors, 
viz. those behind the evolution of the buddhi into the 
bhava names and into the bhdva elements, were indeed 
known by the terms sattva and tamas will be discussed 
in another study on sattva, 





THE STABILIZATION OF THE TEXT OF THE HEBREW BIBLE, REVIEWED IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE BIBLICAL MATERIALS FROM THE JUDEAN DESERT #* 


MosHE GREENBERG 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE REMARKABLE CACHES of ancient documents 
discovered in the Wilderness of Judah enable us 
for the first time to see what the text of the He- 
brew Bible looked like at about the turn of the 
Era. What was formerly a matter largely of in- 
ference from early translations and the testimony 
of Rabbinic literature can now be controlled by 
manuscript evidence. The material is extensive, 
and will take years to publish; yet a sufficient 
amount has already been made available to make 
Some tentative judgments possible, and, indeed, 
a 

"A paper presented to the Oriental Club of Philadel- 
Phia. In the course of revision I had the benefit of 
discussing the major points with Professor Harry M. 
Orlinsky. Professor Orlinsky also made available to me 
his as yet unpublished contribution to the Irwin Fest- 


Schrift. I wish to acknowledge here his courtesy and 
valuable criticism. 


necessary. The following is an attempt to sketch 
the effect of the new material on our understand- 
ing of the old, and to outline some major stages 
in the formation of the received Hebrew text from 
the early Hellenistic period onward. 


I 


The text of the Hebrew Bible is made up of 
three historically distinct elements: in order of 
antiquity and stability they are the consonants, the 
vowel letters, and the system of diacritical marks 
for vowels and cantillation. The present system of 
diacritical marks was developed by the Massoretes 
—the preservers of the text tradition—of the Pal- 
estinian school at Tiberias in the 9th century. It 
is the product of two centuries of intensive text- 
critical work in the schools of Palestine and Baby- 
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lonia, whose object was the establishment of the 
correct pronunciation and text. The Massoretic 
ideal remained, however, unachieved. For in the 
consonantal text—let alone the diacritical marks— 
thousands of minute differences touching the vowel 
letters, particles, the copula, singular and plural, 
and the like, remained. Massoretic manuals listed 
many of these differences but did not resolve them. 
The text of our Western Bibles is substantially 
that of Jacob ben Hayyim, the editor of the second 
Rabbinic Bible published by Daniel Bomberg at 
Venice in 1524/5. His harmonizing efforts were 
supplemented by others; later editions, for exam- 
ple, have incorporated the text-critical commen- 
tary of Jedidiah Solomon Norzi (Minhat Shay, 
1626). The difficulties these men faced can be 
gathered from their prefatory remarks; Jacob ben 
Ilayyim writes: 


[Bomberg] bent every effort, sending throughout all 
these countries to search out what could be found of 
Massoretic manuals .. . After I saw these manuals and 
examined them I discovered that they were extremely 
confused and corrupt ... In places where there was an 
omission . . . I searched the manuals and corrected 
accordingly; where I found them mutually contradictory 
I have recorded the conflicting statements . . . Where 
one book was self-contradictory, or in error, I investi- 
gated until I found what appeared to me to be the 
truth; at times, however, I left the matter unsettled... 
God knows how I labored on this.? 


Jedidiah Solomon recounts the types of dissensions 
the books of his time contained : 


Conflicts are legion; the Torah has become, not two 
Torot, but numberless Torot owing to the great number 
of variations found in our local books—old and new 
alike—throughout the entire Bible. There is not a pas- 
sage which is clear of confusion and errors in the vowel 
letters, in accents and vowel signs, in the gré and ktib, 
in dagés and rdfe ... Nor have the Massoretic manuals 
escaped the same fate in several places .. . so that if a 
man undertake to write a Torah scroll according to law, 
he must necessarily err in respect of the vowel letters, 
and be like a blind man groping in pitch darkness.* 





1A concise survey of the work of the Massoretes is B. 
J. Roberts, “The Emergence of the Tiberian Massoretic 
Text,” Journal of Theological Studies, XLIX (1948), 8 ff. 

“C. D. Ginsburg, Jacob ben Chajim ben Adonijah’s 
Introduction .. .2 London, 1867, 77f. On ben Hayyim’s 
eclectic method see also Sperber, “Problems of the 
Masora,” HUCA, XVII (1943), 370 ff. It is important to 
note that ben Hayyim’s editorial activity does not go 
beyond selecting one of the given variants. He does not 


invent readings; in this he may well serve as a repre- 
sentative of Massoretic conservatism. 

*Introduction to Minhat Shay, reprinted in Shul- 
singer’s Pentateuch (Hebrew), VI 8 f. 
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It is owing to the energy of Paul Kahle in pub- 
lishing great quantities of early manuscripts, pri- 
marily from the Cairo Genizah, that we have today 
a clearer picture of the work of the Palestinian 
and Babylonian Massoretes of the 7%th-9th cen- 
turies. We now see that the bewildering variety of 
Massoretic notes confronting the later editors had 
its roots in the differences among and within these 
schools.* Thanks to Kahle a manuscript dated to 
1008/9 copied from a codex made by Aaron ben 
Moses ben Asher—the last of the Tiberian Mas- 
soretes—was published as the text of the third and 
subsequent editions of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. 
Thus for the first time a genuine Massoretic text— 
not the Massoretic text, which is now recognized as 
a will-o’-the-wisp, but the text of one famous Mas- 
sorete—was made available. If Kahle is right 
against Cassuto, this is a copy of the very ben- 
Asher text utilized and recommended by Mai- 
monides.° 

The Genizah manuscripts, like those confronting 
the later editors, show many small disagreements 
in vowel letters, diacritical marks, particles, and 
the like. After discounting copyists’ errors and un- 
witting alterations, the real variants are negligible. 
To regard the Massoretes as having created a new 
recension is true only insofar as their fixing of 
certain orthographic and diacritical details.*° It is 
perfectly plain that all the Genizah manuscripts 
belong to the same consonantal recension, and that 
this was made long before the Massoretes. For the 
history of that recension we must look to our early 
sources and the newly discovered manuscripts. 


II 


Jewish tradition attributes several types of 
textual activity to the sdfrim—the ‘bookmen’ of 
the Persian and Hellenistic period—and especially 
to the archetypal séfér Ezra. The change from 
paleo-[]ebrew to the so-called square script in writ- 
ing the Torah is dated to the time of Ezra.” Text- 
critical activity of a sort is also ascribed to him: 

‘Kahle has summarized this aspect of his life work in 
his The Cairo Genizah (hereafter cited as CG) (London, 
1947), 36 ff. 

5 Maimonides Code, Sefer Torah 8, 4; cf. Kahle, “The 
Hebrew ben Asher Bible Manuscripts,” Vetus Testamen- 
tum, 1 (1951), 161 ff. 

®See Orlinsky’s remarks in JAOS LXI (1941), 84f, 
and compare the more detailed treatment of Roberts 1 
Journal of Jewish Studies, I (1949), 147 ff., where, oD 
p. 152, the same conclusion is reached regarding the 
sing!e consonantal recension. 

7 Tosefta Sanhedrin 4, 7; Bab. Sanhedrin 22a. 
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There are ten dotted places in the Torah ... For Ezra 
thought, ‘If Elijah should come and ask, “ Why did you 
write these?” I can answer, “I have already marked 
them with dots”; and if he should say, “ You did well 
in so writing ” I shall remove the dots.’ ® 


This is a picturesque way of saying that the text in 
ten places was suspect, and, following a practice 
which was common to the Alexandrian Greek 
grammarians, these doubtful passages were marked 
with dots. It was doubtless on the evidence of 
other manuscripts that they were so marked; in 
four cases out of the ten the dotted matter is lack- 
ing in the Septuagint or the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch.° 


Another parallel to Greek text-critical marks are 
the simdniyydt ‘marks’ (Hebraized from Greek 
sémeia) placed before and after Numbers 10: 
35-6.1° From the recorded forms of these signs 
Lieberman has argued to identify them with the 
Alexandrian antisigma; like the latter the simd- 
niyyot were understood to mark a transposition of 
verses."1_ Tradition ascribes the introduction of the 
simdniyydt into the text to God himself; at any 
rate it is clear that they must have been found in 
Torah scrolls at a very early date. 


Two other types of text-critical activity by the 
sofrim are specified : they are termed tiqqgiin sdfrim 
‘emendation of the bookmen’ and ‘it/air sdfrim 
‘deletion of the bookmen.’ Some Rabbinic sources 
list eleven, others eighteen, cases of ‘emendation’ 
in the Bible.’* In all but one case the alteration 
of a single letter is involved—the one exception 
involves a change in the word order—in passages 
which unemended would have been theologically 
offensive. Lieberman has suggested that the prin- 
ciple behind this procedure lurks in an expression 
now found only as a figure of speech in Rabbinic 
texts: ‘ Better that one letter be removed from the 


8 Aboth de Rabbi Nathan I 34, II 37 (translated by J. 
Goldin, The Fathers According to Rabbi Nathan, Yale 
Judaica Series X, 138f.). On these and other critical 
marks discussed below see the fundamental study by S. 
Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (New York, 
1950), 38 ff. 

*The second y of wbhynyk (Gen. 16:5) lacking in 
Sam.; wysqhw (Gen. 33: 4) lacking in Sept.; w’hrn (Nu. 
3:39) lacking in Sam.; r of ’sr (Nu. 21: 30) lacking in 
both Sam. and Sept. 

; Sifre I 84; Aboth de R. Nathan I 34 (tr. Goldin 
37). 

™ See Lieberman’s discussion, op. cit. 39 ff. 

** Ibid. 28 ff. 


Torah than that the Divine Name be publicly 
profaned.’ ** 

Five examples of ‘deletion’ are given, drawn 
from the Torah and Psalms; in each case the 
copula waw is deleted, thus creating an asynde- 
ton.1* An 11th century Talmudic thesaurus gives 
this interesting explanation of the deletions: 


It would appear that anciently the village people were 
not careful in their Bibles, and read [the copula in each 
of these cases] . . . They fell into error at these places 
in that time, thinking that they were right because it 
made good sense . .. And when the bookmen saw this 
they removed these waws, and called these instances 
‘deletions of the bookmen’ . .. And until quite recently 
people were similarly erring and reading (in Ex. 23: 13) 
‘and it shall not be heard in thy mouth’.. .*° 


That is to say, the readings with the copula were 
popular smoothing of the text; such vulgar read- 
ings were recognized by the bookmen as they were 
by the 11th century lexicographer, and, accord- 
ingly, expunged from authoritative manuscripts. 

Rabbinic literature reserves the name sdfrim for 
scholars of the period between Ezra and Simon 
the Just, i.e. from about the middle of the 5th 
to the beginning of the 2nd century B.c. At what 
time the editorial activity ascribed to them took 
place we cannot say. But it is implied that by 
Maccabean times the text had been largely stabi- 
lized—at least that of the Torah, Prophets, and 
Psalms. To be sure, since Lagarde the fixing of 
the text has been placed in the first part of the 
2nd century A.D., as if it was inspired by Rabbi 
Aqiba’s minute exegesis which involve every jot 
and tittle of the text..° But it has been pointed 
out several times—most recently by Segal '7—that 
Aqiba was not the innovator of this method. He 
learned it from his teacher, Nahum of Gimzo, and 
as early as the time of Herod Hillel the Elder was 
already utilizing hermeneutical methods which 
presuppose a text verbally stable.** Moreover 
Josephus, writing toward the end of the 1st cen- 
tury A.D. writes of the Scriptures that 


13 Thid. 35 f. 

14 Bab. Nedarim 37b. 

15 Nathan ben Yehiel, Sefer he‘drik, s.v. ‘dtar; cited 
by Jacob ben Hayyim in Introduction, ed. Ginsburg 66 f. 

16 Cf. e.g. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, 
(New York, 1948), 76f. 

17M. H. Segal, “The Promulgation of the Authorita- 
tive Text of the Hebrew Bible,” JBL, LXXITI (1953), 36 f. 

18 See, e.g. the two Talmuds to Pesahim 6, 1 where 
Hillel argues from a gzérdé S8dwd (verbal analogy, on 
which cf. Lieberman, op. cit. 58 ff.) , a hermeneutic which 
could not have developed before the fixing of the text. 
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during so many ages as have already passed, no one has 
been so bold as either to add anything to them, to take 
anything from them, or to make any change in them.’® 


Literary sources, then, suggest a date well before 
the end of the first Christian century for the 
stabilization of the Bible text. Now this was the 
period of the Hasmonean dynasty, whose rise gave 
birth to a cultural as well as a political renascence 
among the Jews. The literature and architecture 
of the period testify to the flourishing of Hebraic 
arts, and there is good reason to look for the ori- 
gins of Mishnic Hebrew in the legal and chancery 
style of the Hasmonean palace.?° Hasmonean in- 
terest in reestablishing the Temple archives, which 
had been destreyed during the Syrian persecution 
(cf. I Mace. 1:56), is reflected in an incidental 
notice in the ‘ Hanukka letter’ sent by the Jerusa- 
lem community to the Jews of Alexandria in 
143 B.C.: 


Even so did Judah the Maccabee collect for us all the 
writings which had been scattered owing to the outbreak 
of war, and they are with us still.** 


For Pseudo-Aristeas, writing perhaps a decade 
later,*? the authority of the Septuagint rests, in 
the first place, on its having been translated from 
a copy of the Torah sent from Jerusalem by the 
High Priest himself; ** and Josephus likewise ap- 
peals to ‘books deposited in the Temple’ for con- 
firmation of his Biblical history.** The existence of 
a temple library in which official copies of sacred 
documents were preserved is a commonplace in the 
ancient Near East; indeed ; it would have been odd 
had the Jews not had such an archive at Jerusa- 
lem. Several scholars have plausibly suggested 
that the stabilizing of the biblical text is to be 
associated with this renovation of the Temple li- 


19 Against Apion I 42. 

20 J. Klausner, The Second Temple at its Height (He- 
brew), Tel-Aviv, 1930, 148 ff. M. H. Segal (Grammar 
of Mishnic Hebrew (Hebrew), Tel-Aviv, 1936, 13) argues 
for an earlier origin but agrees that the Hasmonean 
period saw the ‘expansion and enrichment’ of Mishnic. 

“177 Maccabees 2:14; on this letter ef. Bickermann, 
Zeitschrift f. d. neutest. Wissenschaft, XXXII (1933), 
254. 

** For the most recent discussion of the date of Ps.- 
Aristeas see M. Hadas, Aristeas to Philocrates, New 
York, 1951. On p. 54 he decides for the approximate 
date 130 B.c. For an earlier date (before 170 B.c.) ef. 
Orlinsky, Crozer Quarterly, XXTX (1952), 202 ff. 

*% Ps.-Aristeas 176, on which see Bickerman, JBL, 
LNIIT (1944), 343. 

*4 Antiquities V 1, 17; III 1, 7; see also War VII 5, 5. 


brary made after the success of Maccabean arms.” 
As we shall see, there may be other signs which 
point the same way. 

Rabbinic sources also make mention of the ‘ book 

of the Temple Court,’ apparently a standard scroli 
used for public reading on holydays. Books of the 
Prophets—possibly including some of the Hagi- 
ographa as well—are likewise mentioned as belong- 
ing to the Temple Court.*° We are warned, how- 
ever, against considering the text even of the Tem- 
ple books as finally fixed in every detail by two 
circumstances: There were ‘ correctors of the book 
of the Temple Court’ maintained out of the public 
treasury.** These were not merely correctors of 
exemplars made from the Temple book, for one 
passage explicitly speaks of correcting the Temple 
scroll itself.2° What such correction might have 
entailed is related elsewhere thus: 
Three scrolls were found in the Temple Court: the scroll 
m‘6n, the scroll za‘tité and the scroll hi’. In one scroll 
they found written m‘én (in Deut. 33: 27), in the other 
two m‘énd@; the sages discarded the reading of the one 
and adopted the reading of the two. In one they found 
written ca‘taté, in the other two na‘ré (in Ex. 24:5)... 
In one they found nine occurrences of hi’ (spelled hy’), 
in the other two eleven: they discarded the reading of 
the one and adopted the reading of the two.*® 


There thus appear to have been several authorita- 
tive Torah scrolls in the archive, and the editorial 
activity on them was a continuing process. The 
Bibles of the people and even of the local syna- 
gogues could hardly have kept pace with the con- 
tinuing refinement of the standard scrolls,*° and 
it should occasion no surprise that evidence is at 


°>M. Gaster, The Samaritans (London, 1925), 132: 
Segal, JBL, LXXII (1953), 40. 

°° References to the books of the Temple Court are 
collected and fully discussed in L. Blau, Studien zum 
althebréischen Buchwesen (Budapest, 1902), 107 ff. That 
Hagiographia may be included under the rubric Prophets 
in Jewish sources is shown ibid. 63. 

27 Pal. Sheqalim 48a; Blau, op. cit. 107. 

*8 Mishna Mo‘ed Qatan 3, 4. The verb higgith, which 
elsewhere means ‘correct (a manuscript) ,’ proof-read,’ 
is sometimes taken to mean ‘ re-ink’ in this one passage 
(Jastrow, Dictionary 872; Segal, ibid. 43). But ‘ re-ink’ 
is expressed otherwise (he'ebir qulmus ‘al, hiddés; cf. 
Rashi, Bab. Shabbat 104b, s.v. kdtab al gab hakktab): 
as for instances of correcting the Temple scroll, see 
ahead in the text. 

2° Sifre II 356, Aboth de R. Nathan II 46, Soferim 4, 
4: see Lieberman, op. cit. 21 f. and references there. 

°° Note the allegation by Ps.-Aristeas (30) that the 
Hebrew copies of the Torah current in Alexandria were 
corrupt; for this meaning ef. Bickerman, JBL, LXIII 
(1944), 343 n, 24. 
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hand to show that deviations in detail were current 
even in synagogue manuscripts at the turn of the 
Era. An interesting case in point is the so-called 
Codex Severus referred to in an 11th century 
midrash as ‘having been captured in Jerusalem 
and brought to Rome, and there stored away in the 
Synagogue of Severus. The midrash lists 29 
variant readings contained in this scroll, presum- 
ably taken as part of Titus’ plunder in 70 A.D. 
These variants consist of scribal errors, ortho- 
graphic peculiarities reflecting earlier practice, 
Aramaized spellings, and a few altered readings— 
smoothings or expansions on the basis of parallel 
passages.** The midrash states that this scroll was 
‘stored away’ (gniiza aistima), meaning that it 
was later withdrawn from public use because of its 
deviations. This withdrawal reflects the increased 
weight of Rabbinic authority among Jews after the 
fall of Jerusalem, when the economy of crisis 
forced Judaism into a more rigid mold in which 
there was no room for deviations. Thus Aquiba 
exhorts his disciple from prison, ‘ When you teach 
your son, teach only from a corrected text,’ ** and 
a later authority applies Job 11:13 ‘ Let not evil 
dwell in thy tents’ to the retention beyond thirty 
days of uncorrected books in one’s home.** But 
the presence of vulgata containing small deviations 
is demonstrable from citations throughout Rab- 
binie literature; it has even been suggested that 
these deviant citations point to the use of the vul- 
gata by the Rabbis in their preaching, in spite of 
their differing from the standard text.** 

The final stage in the fixing of the Bible text 
seems thus to have been arrived at gradually by 
the successive refinement of a selected recension 
during the last pre-Christian centuries. The im- 
petus to this may well have been the reorganiza- 
tion of the Temple library following the Macca- 


** Published and discussed by A. Epstein in Chiwolson 
Festschrift 49f.; Sperber gives the variants, op. cit. 
333 f., as does Segal, op. cit. 46f. See also Lieberman, 
op. cit. 23 f. 

*° Bab. Pesahim 112a. 

** Bab. Kethubboth 19b. 

** Lieberman, op. cit. 26. The most thorough collection 
of Biblical variants found in Rabbinic literature is by 
Y. Aptowitzer, Das Schriftwort in der Rabbinischen 
Literatur (Vienna, 1906-15). His material covers only 
Joshua, Judges, and Samuel. Despite Aptowitzer’s care 
much of it can not be said to reflect real text variants, 
but is rather to be explained by the Rabbinic practice of 
citing memoriter or in paraphrase. Aptowitzer has set 
forth the Rabbinie methods of citation in excellent sum- 
mary in Pt. I of his work, 21 ff. 
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bean victory. The editorial work of the bookmen 
did not immediately affect the Bibles in the hands 
of the people. Only after the consolidation of 
Rabbinic Judaism between the two revolts (70- 
132) did a more thorough supervision of the text 
on the basis of the standard became possible. But 
while the standard was made to prevail at this 
time, vulgar readings cropping up throughout Rab- 
binic literature testify to the tenacity of the hold 
the popular texts had. 


III 


The received text is the end result of work on 
one recension. Two other recensions of the Torah 
attest to the type of text which was set aside by 
that of the bookmen: the Samaritan Pentateuch 
and the Hebrew Vorlage of the Septuagint. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch has been made avail- 
able in an eclectic edition by von Gall.** Although 
von Gall failed to utilize the earliest manuscripts, 
and conformed his text to the Jewish Torah in 
some ways,°* we can still utilize his work to get a 
reasonably good conception of the distinctive 
features of this recension. The Samaritan Penta- 
teuch is less asyndetic than the Jewish. Those 
passages of the Torah which the Talmud enumer- 
ates as bearing ‘deletions of the bookmen’ show 
up here with the copula. Unusual expressions are 
replaced by more common ones. Archaic gram- 
matical forms found in the Jewish text are re- 
placed with later forms. Words and phrases are 
added, drawn as a rule from similar or parallel 
passages. The effect is to make the text smoother 
and more repetitive without altering the meaning. 
A good instance is the account of the theophany 
at Sinai in Ex. 20. Deut. 5 contains a different 
version of the event; in the Samaritan, however, 
the accounts of Exodus and Deuteronomy are 
neatly combined, giving a fully harmonized story. 
Here and there an explanatory remark is found; 
e.g. following the prohibition of cooking a kid in 
its mother’s milk in Ex. 23:19 we read, ‘ Whoever 
does this is like one who sacrifices a skh (?) ; it is 
sin to the God of Jacob.’ 

These features of typical of later Jewish popular 
translations of the Bible, such as the Aramaic 
Targums or Saadya’s Arabic Bible. The antiquity 
of the Samaritan text has, accordingly, been ques- 


®%> August Freiherr von Gall, Der Hebrdische Penta- 
teuch der Samaritaner (Giessen, 1914-18). 

%°On manuscripts see C@ 50 n. 1; on von Gall’s edi- 
torial method, see his Vorwort Ixviii. 
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tioned. The Samaritans broke away from the Jews 
during the Sth-4th centuries B.c., before the 
change from paleo-Hebrew to the square character 
was made; accordingly their Torah is still written 
in a form of paleo-Hebrew, and separates words by 
dots—the custom of very early times. The oldest 
manuscript is in Nablus and has been seen by few 
scholars. Moses Gaster, who was an enthusiastic 
advocate of Samaritan tradition, saw it and dated 
it no later than the first Christian century ; ** his 
date has not been generally accepted though few, 
indeed, are qualified to speak on the matter. Sup- 
port for the Samaritan, however, is forthcoming 
from a source of undisputed antiquity, the Sep- 
tuagint. Cases of agreement between the Septua- 
gint and the Samaritan against the received Hebrew 
in their additions and divergent readings are so 
numerous as to require the assumption of some 
relationship. In earlier days this agreement served 
the ends of theological polemic: the Catholic 
Church sought to discredit the received Hebrew on 
the basis of the Septuagint and Samaritan; the 
Protestants defended the Hebrew denigrating the 
value of the other two. Bizarre theories have been 
spun to explain this agreement: One held that the 
Samaritan and the Septuagint were translations of 
an Aramaic version of the original Hebrew. 
Another was that the Samaritan was a Hebrew 
rendering of the Septuagint. The first sober ver- 
dict was given by Gesenius in 1815 who main- 
tained that the two must have originated in a 
Hebrew text earlier than the fixing of our Mas- 
soretic text.*® 

The matter is more complicated, however. For 
in spite of their many agreements the Septuagint 
is not nearly as full as the Samaritan. None of the 
large scale harmonizing and transposing of verses 
of the Samaritan appears in the Greek. Does this 
mean that, as suspected, the Samaritan is a later 
conflation ? 

We are indebted to Kahle for pointing to the 
indications that the Septuagint as we have it may 
not have been the first Greek translation of the 
Torah, but a revision of earlier translations. 
Pseudo-Aristeas explicitly refers to earlier trans- 








*7 The Samaritans 108. 

38 A survey of the shifting opinions concerning the 
value of the Samaritan Torah is found in Geiger, Ur- 
schrift und Ubersetzungen der Bibel (Breslau, 1857), 
141f.; Montgomery, The Samaritans (Philadelphia, 


1907), 286 ff. 
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lations of the Law, made before the Seventy.* 
Inquiring after possible remains and reflexes of 
these superseded translations Kahle noted that 
some Torah citations in the New Testament which 
conflict with our Septuagint agree with the read- 
ings of the Samaritan Pentateuch. Moreover he 
noted that readings of certain Septuagintal manu- 
scripts agreed with the Samaritan not only in their 
similar readings, but even in their having that 
fuller text to characteristically Samaritan and 
unlike our Septuagint.*° 

We are thus led to think that—allowing for 
certain obvious dogmatic changes—the Samaritan 
represents an early Hebrew text type. Its fulness, 
its harmonizations and levellings will be part of its 
popular character, as a text in circulation from 
times before the text-criticism of the bookmen pro- 
voked the search for better, less expanded (and 
therefore less popular) recensions.*t There seems 
to be no reason to exclude the origin of this text 
type from as early as the 4th century B.c. Re- 
mains of early Greek translations preserved in out 
of the way places appear to reflect a Samaritan-like 
Hebrew Vorlage. At some time toward the middle 
of the 2nd century B.c., before Pseudo-Aristeas, a 
new Greek translation of the Torah was produced. 
It is reasonable to suppose that one of the purposes 
of this undertaking was to adapt the Greek version 
in accordance with the best Hebrew text of the 








°° The clear statement of Ps.-Aristeas 314, where the 
writer tells us that Theopompus (early 4th century 
B.C.) ‘had been driven out «f his mind for more than 
thirty days because he intended to insert in his history 
some of the incidents from the earlier and somewhat 
unreliable translations of the law’ (so rendered by An- 
drews in Charles, Apocrypha II 121). It is true that 
that episphalesteron may be taken rather with prosis- 
torein (see Andrews’ note), and the passage rendered 
*... When he was too rashly intending to introduce into 
his history some of the incidents of the law which had 
been previously translated’ (Thackery apud Andrews, 
similarly Hadas). But even so the fact of previous 
translation still stands, although the need to revise 
‘somewhat unreliable translations’ is more obvious. Yet 
even following Trackery and Hadas the necessity for 
making a new translation is best explained as due to the 
desire to revise previously existing efforts. Thus even if 
Kahle’s argument from par. 30 is rejected—and it would 
appear from Orlinsky, Crozer Quarterly, XXIX (1952), 
205 that it must be—the evidence of par. 314 is clearly 
in favor of a pre-Septuagint Greek translation. 

*°CG@ 132 ff., and especially 144 ff. 

“ Ibid. 147 f., but so already Gaster, The Samaritans 
123 ff. On the popular character of the Samaritan see 
further S. Talmon, Journal of Jewish Studies II (1951), 
144 ff. 
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time; hence Pseudo-Aristeas’ stress on the fact 
that the scroll from which the translation was 
made came from Jerusalem’s High Priest. Inter- 
estingly enough the early Hasmonean Hebrew text 
reflected in the Septuagint Vorlage shows, in rela- 
tion to the Samaritan, a considerable amount of 
pruning and editing. This accords with the view 
set forth above that the final phase of the fixing of 
the text had begun by early Hasmonean times. 
Thus the Septuagint Vorlage will represent an in- 
termediate stage between the full Samaritan and 
the pruned received Hebrew. In the Septuagint 
Vorlage we are probably to see an early product of 
the text-critical endeavors of the sdfrim to estab- 
lish an authentic Torah on the basis of older, less 
edited manuscripts than those in circulation 
among the people. 


IV 


The materials from the Wilderness of Judah 
now enable us to see at first hand some of the 
iypes of biblical texts which were current in Pales- 
tine in the centuries just before and after the turn 
of the Era. 

The settlement at Khirbet Qumran belonged to 
a community which had broken with the authori- 
ties in Jerusalem. It was a religious order organ- 
ized along communistic lines, with a rigidly graded 
structure: priests, Levites, and lay members with 
various further subdivisions involving seniority. 
It saw itself as Israel in miniature, as true Israel, 
and looked for the day when God would lead its 
army in successful battle against the heathens and 
apostate Jews.4® The abandonment of the settle- 
ment has been dated to the period of the First 
Revolt (66-70) on the basis of dated coins, pot- 
tery, and the type of manuscript remains found: 
the latter consist of biblical, apocryphal-eschato- 
logical, and liturgical works written on skins ; some 
papyrus fragments were found too, but no paper 
and no codices. Ten caves have thus far been 
found to contain manuscript fragments; those of 
Cave I have recently been published, while speci- 
mens of the far richer store of Cave IV had been 
published previously.*# 





“The ideology of the community is set forth well in 
their various writings, for a provisional translation of 
Which see the selection in Burrows, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls (New York, 1955). 

*““The materials of Cave I have been published by D. 
Barthelemy and J. T. Milik, with contributions by R. de 
Vaux et al. in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert I. 


The biblical fragments in square script have 
been examined by F. M. Cross with a view to their 
paleography. His conclusions are that the vast 
majority fall in the Hasmonean period, especially 
the latter half, and the Herodian period, again 
especially the latter part; a few are dated to the 
end of the 3rd century B.c.** Fragments in paleo- 
Hebrew were also found, including an Exodus 
manuscript, largely intact. These have been vari- 
ously dated from the 5th to the 1st centuries B. c.*° 
It is best, therefore, to await further publication 
of this material and refrain at present from draw- 
ing the far-reaching conclusions that an early date 
would permit. 


There is a great variety in the orthography of 
the fragments. Some are written with a profusion 
of vowel letters—although it must be stressed that 
this fulness is essentially different from that of 
medieval Jewish manuscripts.** Manuscript frag- 


Qumran Cave I (Oxford, 1955). References to Qumran 
material are to this publication unless otherwise noted. 
The following have been published from Cave IV 


a. F. M. Cross, Jr., “ A New Qumran Biblical Frag- 
ment Related to the Original Hebrew Underlying the 
Septuagint,’ BASOR, CXXXII (1953), 15 ff. 

b. J. Muilenberg, “ A Qoheleth Scroll from Qumran,” 
BASOR, CXXXV (1954), 20 ff. 

ce. Idem, “Fragments of Another Qumran Isaiah 
Seroll,” ibid. 28 ff. 

d. P. W. Skehan, “A Fragment of the ‘Song of 
Moses’... ,” BASOR (1954), 12 ff. 

e. F. M. Cross, Jr., “The Oldest Manuscripts from 
Qumran,” JBL, LXXIV (1955), 165 ff. 

f. P. W. Skehan, “Exodus in the Samaritan Re- 
cension from Qumran,” ibid. 182 ff. 

The latest comprehensive report of the work being 
done on the Qumran finds at the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum is in RB, LXIII (1956), 49 ff.; a brief survey is 
given by Cross in BASOR, CXLI (1956), 9 ff. 

‘4 See e in the preceding note. 

‘* The Leviticus fragments of Cave I have been dated 
to the second half of the 5th ec. (Birnbaum, BASOR, 
CXVIII [1950], 27); late 4th-early 3rd ec. (Diringer, 
BA, XIII [1950], 93 ff.); 4th ec. (de Vaux, RB, LVI 
[1949], 600 ff.) ; 2nd-Ist cc. (Yeivin, BASOR, CXVIII 
[1950], 28 ff., Cross, JBL, LXXIV [1955], 147n. 1 [‘ar- 
chaizing,’ so too Albright, BASOR, CXL [1955], 33 n. 
29]). The Samaritan-type Exodus manuscript, and with 
it all other paleo-Hebrew fragments, are dated to ‘the 
normal period of Qumran cursive documents’ by Skehan, 
RB, LXIII (1956), 58; ef. JBL, LXXIV 182 f. 

46 As shown by H. Yalon in Kirjath Sepher, XXVII 
(1951), 164 f., from which I quote the following ‘ This ful- 
ness involves only he and waw ... yod is treated as it is 
in Massoretic orthography, never occurring before strong- 
dagés or before quiescent §wdé [in contrast to medieval 
orthography where it frequently does occur in these posi- 
tions] . . . In the Isaiah a scroll there is not a single 
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ments of this type of orthography may be con- 
sidered as vulgata. In the case of Isaiah a ** we are 
dealing with a careless copyist (or copyists) ; the 
scroll abounds in errors, smoothings, paraphrases, 
and conjectural filling-in.** Orlinsky, who has 
published the only detailed studies of individual 
variants in the scroll, characterizes its text as ‘an 
oral variation on the theme of the text tradition 
which came to be known ... as Masoretic.’ ‘Its 
text is worthless to the student who wishes to get 
behind the Masoretic text or to recover the Hebrew 
Vorlage of the ancient primary versions; it is a 
vulgar text, largely, if not wholly, orally con- 
trived.’ 4° This severe judgment is stated in per- 
haps overly drastic terms; it is justifiable as a 
much needed corrective to the text-critical con- 
clusions which have been drawn from hasty and 
unmethodical work.®° But that even vulgar texts 
may on occasion preserve more original readings is 
a possibility which must be allowed.** 

instance of a double consonantal waw, which is the 
normal way of indicating consonantal waw in medieval 
writing.’ Cf. also Kirjath Sepher, XXVIII (1952), 65. 

‘7 Published in The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s 
Monastery, Vol. I, ed. M. Burrows (New Haven, 1950). 

'S Listed by Burrows in BASOR, CXI (1948), 16 ff.; 
CXIIT (1949), 24 ff. 

‘° These judgments will be found respectively in his 
Studies in the St. Mark’s Isaiah Seroll, JBL, LXIX 
(1950), 157, JOR, XLII (1952-3), 338. Further install- 
ments of Orlinsky’s studies are in Journal of Jewish 
Studies, II (1951), 151 ff., JNES, XI (1952), 153 ff., TEJ, 
IV (1954), 5ff., Tarbiz, XXIV (1954), 4 ff. (see the full 
English summary pp. i-ii), WUCA, XXV (1954), 85 ff. 

°° See Orlinsky’s strong critique, Notes on the Present 
State of the Textual Criticism of the Judean Biblical 
Cave Serolls, to appear in the forthcoming Irwin Fest- 
schrift. The especial merit of his studies lies in the 
painstaking care and rigorous method with which they 
are pursued, and of which they are indeed models. 

°1 That Orlinsky may have overstated the case against 
the textual value of the Isaiah a scroll appears to be 
indicated by the oceasional, rare reading which is origi- 
nal and seems superior both to the received Hebrew and 
the Greek. One such is ymrw (yimrii) ‘they shall feed’ 
for received wmry’ (aimri) ‘and a fatling’ at 11:6; 
the Greek here is conflate and in disorder (cf. Gray, 
Isaiah in ICC ad loc.). Another case occurs at 37: 27b- 
28a, where the scroll’s hnsdf Ifny qdym; qumkh (han- 
nisdaf lifné qadim; qiimkd) ‘which is parched by the 
east-wind; thy rising ete.’ makes original good sense out 
of unintelligible Hebrew; the Greek had the same He- 
brew before it. On this passage ef. Burrows, BASOR, CX1 
(1948), 23 and CXIITI (1949), 28 (toward the bottom). 
As to the seroll’s reflecting the Greek’s Hebrew Vorlage, 
two instances may be cited: 51: 23a where the scroll’s 
plus wm'ynk, and 53: lla where its plus ’wr are both 


To this category belongs also Deuteronomy a, 
a fragment containing some inferior variants and 
a misspelling due to the current pronunciation of 
Hebrew in which laryngals appear to have lost 
their distinctive pronunciation. It is of interest to 
note that the practice of crossing out errors rather 
than erasing them—a practice not permitted in 
the writing of authorized texts—has been found 
so far only in this type of text.°? 

The orthographic and grammatical peculiarities 
of the vulgata reflect a type of Hebrew strongly 
influenced by Aramaic and similar in several re- 
spects to the Hebrew known from Samaritan 
sources. This is significant support for the authen- 
ticity of the Samaritan tradition: it now appears 
to have retained features of early popular Hebrew 
which were modified in later development.** 

nother series of fragments have an orthography 
generally similar to, occasionally slightly fuller 
than, that of late Biblical books. These have read- 
ings now like the Septuagint, now like the Samari- 
tan (in the Pentateuch), now like the Massoretic 
text against them both, and sometimes a reading 
otherwise unattested. Of particular interest is an 
Exodus manuscript having throughout additional 
verses and expansions often identical with those 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch.** Fragments of 
Samuel and Deuteronomy from the same cave 
({V) show variations and additions with Septua- 
gintal affinities.*® 

Finally there are some manuscripts with the 
standard biblical orthography. The Isaiah scroll 5 
is such a text,°® as are the fragments of Psalter a. 
To be sure, there are many slight deviations from 
the Massoretic text, but these are almost always of 
the type which keep occurring throughout the his- 
tory of biblical manuscripts. 

Thus the Qumran material witnesses to a variety 





represented in the Greek (the latter plus is found even 
in Isaiah b, which hews so closely to our received text). 

52In Isaiah a (see list on p. xv, bottom), and the 
Qoheleth fragment (note 37 b, above) at 6: 4. 

58 Yalon, Kirjath Sepher, XXVII (1951), 170 f. Gaster’s 
feeling that the language of the ‘ Zadokite Documents’ 
—seven manuscripts of which have now been found at 
Qumran (see Milik’s report in RB LXIII [1956], 61)— 
had its closest affinities with Samaritan Hebrew (Sa- 
maritans 100) is thus strikingly borne out. 

54 See note 37 f. 

°5 See note 37 de. 

°° The bulk of Isaiah 6 was published in Osar hamm- 
gilldt haggniizét (Treasury of Cached Scrolls), ed. Suke- 
nik (Jerusalem, 1954). Some additional bits are pub- 
lished in Barthelemy-Milik, Discoveries. 
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of text types all current contemporaneously. This 
is an important point. It is not possible to set up 
a line of development of text forms from this 
material, so that the form closest to our Hebrew be 
the latest. Three Psalter fragments which do not 
appear to have been written at any considerable 
interval run the orthographic gamut from excep- 
tional fulness to Massoretic leanness. Of the two 
Deuteronomy fragments the one whose orthogra- 
phy is closest to Massoretic shows two variants 
with Septuagint parallels. 

It would thus appear that the forerunner of our 
received text was extant and current during the 
last pre-Christian centuries. The Isaiah b scroll 
and Psalter a testify to that. But in the Qumran 
community other texts were also current: the 
Samaritan tvpe of Torah, and manuscripts with 
Septuagint-like readings in the Torah and Proph- 
ets. There is no standard text at Qumran. While 
this at first may seem strange it is not really so. 
Piety is not always accompanied by a critical 
sense. To the devout reader a text giving the sub- 
stance of the sacred message is not invalidated by 
slight verbal divergences from other texts. It must 
be also kept in mind that no binding laws were 
derived at Qumran from the letters of Scripture. 
Examples are ready at hand of pious indifference 
to textual considerations among Jews of later ages. 
The position of the “received” Talmud text 
‘tudied in the yeshiva has not been afiected to any 
large degree by the great corpus of variant read- 
ings collected by Rabbinovicz over seventy years 
ago. Nor has the impetus to publish critical texts 
of Rabbinic writings always come from circles 
marked by piety. Kahle’s resuscitation of a genu- 
ine ben Asher manuscript of the Bible has not been 
met by acclamation outside of academic circles, 
despite the endorsement given it by Maimonides 
(if Kahle’s identification be correct). Just so the 
verbal and orthographic divergences which rarely 
affected the meaning, the additional phrases and 
verses which were based on parallels or traditional 
interpretations—these need not have troubled the 
Qumran pietists any more than they do those of a 
later day. 

What is exceedingly valuable in these manu- 
scripts and fragments is their evidence for the an- 
tiquity and reality of variants whose existence, 
attested to heretofore only by the versions, had 
been questionable. The Greek Samuel, so different 
at times from our Hebrew, seems now to have a 
relative in the Samuel manuscript of Cave IV. 


The antiquity of the Samaritan Pentateuch, whose 
extraordinary conflateness had been taken as a 
sign of lateness, is now supported by a Qumran 
Exodus manuscript. At the same time the received 
Hebrew is shown to have had early representatives, 
although at Qumran, at least it had not gained 
dominance. 

But the peculiar nature of the Qumran com- 
munity prohibits us from drawing conclusions con- 
fidently as to the state of affairs in Jerusalem. 
What the official priesthood and bookmen had 
achieved in stabilizing the text need not have been 
reflected in this community which had cut itself 
off from the rest of Judea, and was irreconcilably 
hostile to Jerusalem and its authority. Hence we 
must consider the possibility that just as the Sa- 
maritan tradition froze the Torah in a relatively 
unedited and uncritical form, and did not share in 
the successive refinement that resulted in the re- 
ceived text, so too the Qumran manuscripts may 
show an uncritical acceptance of all types of texts. 
But their attitude need not have reflected the state 
of affairs in official Jewish circles. 

The state of the text in the first and second 
Christian centuries can be seen from the finds in 
Wadi Murabba‘at, some twenty kilometers south 
of Gumran. Here several dated documents show 
the main post-Exilic settlement to have been that 
of a Jewish military post in the mid-second cen- 
tury, followed by some decades of Roman occupa- 
tion. The Jews appear to have been an outpost of 
Bar-Kochba’s rebel army. Now, since the spiritual 
leaders of this Second Revolt against Rome (132-5) 
were some of the most eminent Rabbis, there is 
no question as to the orthodoxy of this group. 
Accordingly we do not find any heterodox litera- 
ture at Murabba‘at as was found at Qumran. 
Moreover the biblical fragments—remnants of the 
Torah and Isaiah—agree in every detail with our 
text.°* Equally interesting is what Barthelemy re- 
gards as a Jewish Greek prototype of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotian dating from the first cen- 
tury—i.e. from approximately the same time as 
the latest Qumran materials. In six out of eight 
cases where comparison with Qumran texts is pos- 
sible the Murabba‘at Greek agrees with the Mas- 
soretic text where the Qumran text agrees with the 
Septuagint.°* This is, to be sure, not much to go 


°7See the preliminary report of de Vayx, RB LX 
(1953), 245 ff. 

°S—D. Barthélemy, “ Redécouverte d’un chainon man- 
quant de Vhistoire de la Septante,” ibid. 18 ff. 
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by, but it may be a hint that the Qumran com- 
munity showed a lag in its textual level as com- 
pared with the Jewish orthodoxy. 

To sum up then: It would appear that at the 
beginning of the Hellenistic period biblical texts 
were extant in two main types, a fuller and a 
shorter text. The longer texts were the popular 
ones; in the Torah they are represented by the 
Samaritan tradition which broke away from the 
line of further evolution at this time. During the 
Ptolemaic period the text-critical work of the 
sofrim began, accelerated, probably, under the 
Hasmonean renascence. Their effort was directed 
toward selecting the manuscripts reflecting the 
oldest tradition, and to make them standard. In 
the case of the Torah it was the shorter text, with 
its earlier orthography and older linguistic forms 
which was made the norm.®® The editing was a 
continuing process which reached its end by the 
first Christian century, well before the First Re- 
volt. The standard became all prevalent, however, 
only after the fall of Jerusalem, when Rabbinic 
Judaism came into exclusive hegemony. Previ- 
ously the various stages of the text work coexisted 
in the Bibles of the people. While types modelled 
after the evolving standard trickled down from 
Jerusalem, they had to compete with older, less 
edited texts, and with such as were written in a 
fuller, vulgar orthography. The prevalence of the 
standard, not its creation, came after 70 A. D., and 





59 In other cases, however, it was not the shorter text 
that was finally adopted. The Greek Job, for example, 
seems to reflect a Vorlage shorter by at least one-sixth 
than the received Hebrew (see Gray in the ICC on Job, 
Ixxiv n. 1). But the nature of the Greek’s omissions 
supports the overall priority of the Hebrew; e.g. in 
many cases the omission destroys the poetic parallelism 
(ibid.). The Greek Jeremiah is one-eighth shorter than 
the Hebrew, and has, in addition, some considerable 
transpositions. ‘The variations of the LXX are in part 
“recensional,” i.e. they are due to the fact that the 
Hebrew text used by the translators deviated in some 
particulars from that which we at present possess; but 
in part, also, they are due to the faulty manner in which 
the translators executed their work ... on the whole the 
Massoretic text deserves the preference; but it is im- 
possible to uphold the unconditional superiority of 
either’ (Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the 
OT® 270). 

In those frequent cases in which the translators 
appear merely to have condensed the Hebrew, there is 
the likelihood that they were adjusting the text to Greek 
taste. Similarly, the contemporary Alexandrian gram- 
marians appear to have eliminated a_ considerable 
amount of the repetitions found in early Ptolemaic texts 
of Homer; see the next note. 
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is the necessary precondition of the highly literal 
exegesis which flourished in the Tannaitic acade- 
mies. Such an exegesis, undertaken in all serious- 
ness by earnest men is inconceivable had the text 
not been hallowed in its letter well beforehand. 


V 


It is instructive to compare the evolution of the 
Biblical text with that of the Greek classics, as we 
can now see it thanks to the discovery of the 
papyri. 

With the aid of the papyri it is possible to get 
behind the text of the 10th-15th century vellums 
to as early as the 3rd century B.c. It can be seen 
that by the 1st century A.D. the texts of the chief 
prose authors, without being altogether uniform, 
were, by and large, in the form they appear in the 
medieval manuscripts. But the Homer and Plato 
fragments of the early Ptolemaic period reveal a 
text in a decidedly unsettled condition. The 
Homeric fragments contain a striking amount of 
additional matter, consisting chiefly of tags from 
parallel passages. Kenyon observed that ‘with 
hardly an exception they add nothing substantial 
to the poem, but are just such additions as a rhap- 
sodist might make who was anxious to extend the 
bulk of his recitation.? (One might say, a * Sa- 
maritan recension’ of Homer.) It was during the 
2nd century B.c. that the shorter, esthetically su- 
perior text came to prevail; the outcome, it would 
appear, of the text-critical work of the Alexan- 
drians. During this time many transition forms 
are found side by side (much as our Qumran mate- 
rial reflects the contemporaneous currency of vari- 
ous text types during this very period in Judea).” 


°°The value of the papyri for the text-criticism of 
Greek literature presents several relevant considerations 
to the student of the Judean Desert material. See the 
following surveys: F. G. Kenyon, Proceedings of the 
British Academy 1903-4, 141 ff.; B. P. Grenfell, Jourial 
of Hellenic Studies, XXXIX (1919), 16 ff.; W. Schubart, 
Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde (Berlin, 1918), ch. V. 

Whether the received, shorter Homer text is older and 
closer to the original than the longer, early Ptolemaic 
text is discussed by Grenfell, who tended to doubt it. If 
the Alexandrians had a hand in creating the received 
text we have here an example of the differing approaches 
of Greek and Jewish criticism: The Greeks worked on 
their text creatively, making it meet criteria of reason 
and taste (see the next note); the Jews refined their 
text on the basis of what they judged to be the best 
available manuscripts and the best attested readings. 
Aside from the recognized ‘emendations of the bookmen’ 
there is no objective evidence of deliberate text altera- 
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The concurrence of Jewish textual activity with 
the work of the Alexandrian grammarians is sug- 
gestive. That the sdfrim utilized critical marks 
strikingly similar to those of the Greeks lends 
plausibility to the assumption of a connection be- 
tween the two. To be sure, the methods of the 





tion by the sdéfrim. That this has not stood in the way 
of scholarly conjecture can be seen from, e.g. Pfeiffer, 
Introduction to the OT 86ff. Ancient cacophemisms 
(the substitution of bd68et for ba‘al in proper names, 
already attested to in the Greek), ancient euphemisms 
(substituting ‘less’ for ‘curse God,’ already in the 
Greek), and changes to be made in recitation—not in 
the body of the text—are here combined and ascribed to 
the history of the text during the period 135-500 a. p. 


Greeks and their attitude toward their classics 
differed fundamentally from the methods and atti- 
tudes of the Jews.®* Nonetheless it would appear 
likely that some of the techniques of criticism, if 
not the very stimulus to undertake it, came to 
Judea from abroad. The editing and standardiza- 
tion of the biblical text thus has a claim to be 
regarded among the several phenomena which, 
while thoroughly Judaized, had their roots at least 
in part in the Hellenistic world.®© 


‘1 See Lieberman, op. cit. 27, especially n. 34. 

®2QOn the Hellenistic infiltration of Judaism during 
the Hasmonean period see the suggestive remarks of 
Bickerman in The Maccabees (New York, 1947), 83 ff., 
113 ff., and The Jews, ed. L. Finkelstein, 109 f. 





THE LEGITIMACY OF CAMBYSES AND DARIUS AS KINGS OF EGYPT? 


K. M. T. ATKINson 


THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, BELFAST 


In THE STUDY which follows it is my purpose 
to consider this question from the angle of Persian 
policy. How did these two kings seek to establish 
their legitimacy as kings of Egypt? This could 
not be effected merely by right of conquest, above 
all for the reason that the Pharaohs were divine 
rulers; hence in the eyes of their subjects, and 
especially in the eyes of the dangerously powerful 
priests, they could not be supplanted by mere 
human agency: Moreover it was impossible for 
Cambyses or Darius to use in Egypt the argument 
‘the great god chose me,’ so familiar to us from 
the Behistun inscription, and applied earlier with 


*The following abbreviations are used for works fre- 

quently cited: 

ANET Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old 
Testament, ed. J. B. Pritchard (1950). 

ASAE Annales du Service des Antiquités de V’Kgypte 
du Musée du Caire. 

CAH Cambridge Ancient History, vols. III and IV 
(1925-6). 

FHG Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. 
Miiller. 

Meyer, GA E. Meyer, Gesch. des Altertums, ed. 2, vol. 
III, 1937. 

Brugsch, TIA Thesaurus Inscriptionum Aegyptiacarum, 
LIV. 

Posener G. Posener, La premiére domination Perse en 
Egypte (Bibliothéque d’Etude, ed. P. Jouguet, 
Inst. Frane. d’Archéol. Orient., T. XI, 1936). 


success by Cyrus in Babylon in the name of Mar- 
duk.* These preliminary considerations serve to 
explain at once why Cambyses and later Persian 
monarchus following him called themselves in 
Egypt ‘ King of Egypt, King of Lands.’* There 
were even stronger reasons for this in Egypt 
than for the corresponding usage in Babylon,‘ 
reasons which were eventually to influence Augus- 
tus and his successors to adopt the same policy of 
separating their rule in Egypt from rule over the 
rest of the empire. 

It seems certain that Cambyses was the first 
Persian king to enter Egypt as a conqueror, and 
according to the general consensus of opinion in 
the ancient world, and especially in the ancient 
Near Eastern world, this would itself be enough 


2 ANET, p. 315. 

° Cf. (e.g.) the inscription of Uzahor-resenet (Brugsch, 
TIA, IV, p. 691 f., Posener, p. 1f. 12.) Posener notes 
(ibid. p. 11, n. 6,0) that the title assumed in Egypt 
(translated ‘grand souverain de l’Egypte’ as distinct 
from ‘grand roi de tous les pays étrangers’), also em- 
ployed by Darius, is also frequently employed by 
Rameses III and his successors. The second half of the 
title is a translation of the OP «sdyabiya dahyiinam, 
used in the Behistun inscription. 

‘For this under Cyrus and Cambyses cf. Dougherty 
Archives from Erech (Goucher College Cuneiform In- 
scriptions, Vol. II, 1933) Nos. 98-101, 111, 115, 123, 408. 
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to establish his authority there as ruler.® But there 
are clear indications that Cambyses did not him- 
self think this to be enough. He was anxious to 
vindicate his claim in the eyes of native Egyptians 
also, as the only hope of gaining willing accep- 
tance in place of resentful acquiescence. So far as 
we know, the Assyrian kings had made no such 
efforts in Egypt. Cambyses seems to have taken 
to heart the lesson of their failure. From the 
record of a contemporary Egyptian official in- 
scribed in the next reign we have evidence that he 
formally adopted the title ‘Descendant of Ré*’ 
(Masué-ri), and conformed to the practice of all 
pious earlier kings in the offering of libations and 
performing of sacrifices in person in the temple of 
Neit at Sais.’ The prostration of Cambyses before 
the goddess in her temple on this occasion has 
been interpreted as part of a formal ceremony of 
coronation according to Egyptian tradition.’ All 
this evidence and more of the same kind ® ob- 
viously weighs heavily against the widespread later 
tradition of Cambyses’ utter disregard of Egyptian 
law and custom which we find for example in 
Ilerodotus and in Diodorus,’® but whether it is to 
be accepted at its face value or not, it forms only 
a part of the evidence for Cambyses’ policy of 
making himself legitimate in Egypt, and that not 
the most important part, since this observance of 
forms is rather evidence that a claim to legitimacy 
was made than evidence for the grounds on which 
the claim was based. 


In the present study two lines of inquiry will be 
followed which appear to reveal the actual grounds 
on which Cambyses in particular based his claim to 
legitimacy in Egypt; first, the system of dating 
which he employed as king of Egypt; secondly (§ ii, 
pp. 171 ff.), the purely legal aspects contained in 
the ‘claim by dowry.’? The evidence for the cor- 


° This is true even of Greek opinion on the question. 
Cf. for example the arbitration between two Cretan 
towns in the second century B.c., Dittenberger, Syll.', 
685, 1. 134 f. 

°Cf. Hall, CAH IIT, 311 ‘they (the Assyrian kings) 
had never legitimized themselves in the eyes of their new 
‘subjects’ by taking the Egyptian royal name and titu- 
lary, wearing in Egypt the Egyptian royal costume, and 
mounting the Egyptian throne.’ 

* Cf. Brugsch, TIA, 691 f., § 18-20, Posener, p. 7 f. 

§ CAH III, 311. 

* Cf. below, note 34. The relief attached to the text 
shows Cambyses kneeling, in Fgyptian costume; he also 
takes the usual Horus-name. 

Cf. Diod. T. 95, 
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responding policy of Darius in Egypt will emerge 
in the course of the same inquiry. 


§ i. Cambyses’ system of dating in Egypt 


The most significant point here, in its bearing 
on the nature of Cambyses’ claim to the Egyptian 
throne, is that he antedated his rule in Egypt to 
the very beginning of his reign in Persia. If this 
were merely a matter of the system of dating em- 
ployed in Egypt for marking events which took 
place after the conquest, perhaps no particular 
significance would attach to it.* But this is not 
the case; it can be shown that events in Egypt 
which took place before Cambyses entered the 
country at all were later deemed to have occurred 
during his reign as king of Egypt, and moreover, 
that the system of dating itself was not Persian, 
but Egyptian. This would imply that Cambyses 
claimed to have acceded to the throne of Egypt as 
legitimate ruler in or about the time when he suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Persia, and the system of 
dating in question must therefore be considered in 
connection with the story of the Persian marriage- 
alliance with the daughter of Hophra (Apries), 
which will presently be examined in detail (below, 
pp. 172 f.). 

The general chronological framework is as fol- 
lows. Historians agree that Cambyses invaded 
Egypt in spring or summer, 525 B. c.,1? which was 
early in his fifth year as king of Persia.’* Less 
than three years later he was recalled to Persia 


11The dating-system in Cambyses’ reign in Egypt 
seems hitherto to have been considered only in this sense. 
Cf. Posener, p. 33, note a. 

12 CAH IV, 16 (May); Meyer, GA, III, 190 (Summer). 

13 The indications are (1) a document written in the 
following reign, the Apis-epitaph (Posener, No. 5, p. 
36 f., 173 n. 1) which assigns the births of an Apis to 
the fifth year of Cambyses, on the 29th day of the first 
month of Peret (calculated as 29th May, but see below, 
n. 30a); (2) dated documents of Psammetichus, who 
according to Herodotus reigned six months, and is known 
from demotie papyri to have been still recognised in the 
month Tybi (fifth calendar month, at this period cor- 
responding with May) of his Year 2. Cf. Posener, p. 
173, n. 2, referring to ibid., p. 41, n. 1, and Spiegelberg, 
Dem. Pap. Strassburg 15, Dem. Pap. Loeb 71. For evi- 
dence of the Persian system of dating in other parts of 
the empire at this period, see Dubberstein, “ The Chro- 
nology of Cyrus and Cambyses,” AJSL, LV (1938), 417 f. 
and Parker and Dubberstein, Babylonian Chronology 625 
B.C. to A.D. 45, p. 12; the ‘ accession’ year of Cambyses 
runs from sometime between carly July and August 
31st, 530 B.c., to Ist Nisan (March 27) 529 B.c., which 
is the beginning of his ‘ Year 1.’ 
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by the news of the revolt of Gaumata, and died 
some time in the summer of 522 B.c.,’* having 
thus reigned in all for approximately eight years, 
as Herodotus says,'® but being still only in the 
first half of his eighth year according to Persian 
reckoning.“ The Egyptian demotic legal con- 
tracts give dates of all years of his reign from the 
fifth to the eighth;1* they are dated by the old 
Egyptian calendar, according to the three four- 
month seasons, ‘ inundation,’ ‘ winter,’ ‘ summer,’ 
(in this order) in which New Year falls on the 
first day of the first month of ‘ inundation,’ at this 
period coinciding with the first days of January 
according to the Julian calendar,'* so that the 
‘winter’ season in fact fell in summer. In the 
demotic contracts the earliest date for Cambyses 
is Year 5, the 16th day of the second month of 
‘winter’?® (mid-June, 7525 B.c.); the latest is 
Year 8, in the fourth month of ‘ inundation’ 
(April, ?522 B.c.).2° The reason for the uncer- 
tainty about the year in each case is the different 
system which obtained in Egypt (at least in the 
Saite period and earlier) from that in Persia, the 
‘first? year in Egypt corresponding to the Persian 
‘accession’ year, and the ‘ second’ to the Persian 
‘Year 1,’ both peoples starting a new regnal year 
on their first New Year’s Day after the actual 


**Parker and Dubberstein, loc. cit., ‘Cambyses was 
still recognized in April 522. The Behistun inscription 
seems to imply that he did not die until after July 1, 
522 (IV/9/8). However, his successor Bardiya was cer- 
tainly recognized in Babylonia already in months I 
and II,’ 

* Herod., III, 67: the Magian reigned wjvas érra robs 
émidoimous KauBton és ra éxtw rea THs mANpworos. 

1° Cf. above, note 13. 

“Cf. Spiegelberg, Demot. Denkmdler III (Demot. 
Inschr. u. Papyri), 1932, (= ASAE, vol. 92), nos. 50060, 
col. 2, 1. 1 (fifth year, with the name of Cambyses 
indistinct, but regarded by Spiegelberg as probable, 
second month of ‘ winter,’ sixteenth day) ; 50062a (sixth 
year of Cambyses, third month of ‘winter’); 50062b 
(frag. of same papyrus, seventh year, second month of 
‘winter’); 50059 (eighth year of Cambyses, fourth 
month of ‘ inundation’). 

*® Mathematical data in Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar? 
p. 203 f. and (in more detail) Winlock, Proc. Amer. Philos. 
Soc., XXXIII, p. 447. The date for the beginning of 
the Egyptian civil year in 525 B.c. given in the present 
study is also assumed in the equation of Cambyses’ Year 
5, first month of ‘ winter,’ day 29 (cf. above, n. 13) with 
29th May, 525 B.c. by historians who accept this as the 
terminus ante quem for the recognition of Cambyses’ 
conquest of Egypt. 

* Spiegelberg, op. cit. no. 50060. 

° Ibid. no. 50059. 


accession.*. It seems unlikely that in Egypt im- 
mediately after the Persian conquest the old calen- 
dar would be retained in combination with the 
Persian manner of computing the regnal years 
from ist Nisan (March 27), since this would 
inevitably lead to complete confusion. If, as 
seems evident, the dates of the demotic documents, 
going down as they do to the eighth year, were 
calculated back to the accession of Cambyses in 
Persia, the ‘ second’ year in Egypt would actually 
begin about January Ist, 529 B.c., three months 
earlier than the ‘first’ year in Persia. On the 
Egyptian system of counting the regnal years, 
documents could therefore continue so to be dated 
down to Cambyses’ ‘ Year 9’ in Egypt, and what 
appears to be his fifth Persian year ** may in fact 
be only the fourth. References to the fourth and 
also to the third year of Cambyses in the ‘ Petition 
of Peteési’ ** illustrate the possibility of this an- 
ticipation of the conquest in retrospective dating 
in Egyptian documents.** 

Independent confirmation of these conclusions, 
supporting the view that Cambyses reckoned the 
years of his reign in Egypt by the Egyptian 
method, and that he maintained that he was ac- 
tually king before he entered the country at all, 
may be deduced from the detailed evidence relat- 
ing to the Apis-bulls. Here there is a widely- 
recognized and still quite unsolved problem which 
admits of a simple and satisfactory solution on 
the assumption that Cambyses reckoned his regnal 
years wholly by the Egyptian method, while Darius 
adopted the Persian method in toto, making the 
beginning of the Egyptian ‘ first month of inunda- 
tion’? coincide with the Persian New Year, on Ist 
Nisan. This last assumption is made the more 
likely, in that evidence from the Aramaic papyri 
proves that the Persian system of regnal years, 
allowing for an ‘accession’ year and beginning 


21 For the Persian system cf. above, n. 13 ad fin. For 
the Egyptian system, cf. Gardiner, JEA, XXI (1945) 
16 f., who notes that the Saite kings had re-introduced 
the method in question as an archaistie revival. Cf. also 
Posener, 40f. for evidence that Psammetichus III, who 
reigned six months, has left documents dated to his 
second year. 

22 Cf. above, n. 17. 

23 P. Rylands Dem. IX, 21, $749 (Cat., vol. IIT, p. 
106). Griffith suggests unconvincingly that this indi- 
cates a ‘partial settlement’ of Egypt by Cambyses in 
his third year. 

*4In view of this, the Apis-epitaph referred to above, 
n. 13, cannot with certainty be regarded as a terminus 
ante quem for the conquest of Egypt. 
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the year with Ist Nisan, had already been adopted 
in the province of Egypt before the end of Xerxes’ 
reign.?** 

With regard to the chronology of Cambyses, it 
appears from comparison of three Apis-epitaphs *° 
that an Apis recorded as having lived eight years,”® 
three months, five days, which died in the fourth 
year of Darius, was born in the ‘ fifth year (sc. of 
Cambyses), first month of ‘ winter,’ day 29’; and 
another, born in the reign of Amasis,?* was buried 
in the ‘sixth year of Cambyses, third month of 
‘summer,’ day 10 (?).? Subtracting the usual 
seventy days of mourning for the bull,** and so 
taking back the date last mentioned to the end of 
the fourth month of ‘ winter’ (the eighth month 
of the Egyptian civil year), we are still left with 
an apparent overlap of precisely one year and three 
months between the birth of one Apis and the 
death of its predecessor. But it is unthinkable 
that two Apises actually existed at the same time; 
this would be contrary to all Egyptian religious 
ideas in general, as well as to the practice known 
to us concerning the Apis-bulls in particular.*® 
Two Apis-stelae illustrate the appearance of a new 
Apis the day after its predecessor’s decease, but in 
view of the very unusual markings required in 
Apis-bulls, it goes without saying that the actual 
date of birth did not coincide with the date offi- 
cially attributed to it. But the Apis-epitaphs cer- 
tainly give the official record. How then is the 
apparent overlap in this case to be explained ? 

The burial-date in the epitaph (Posener’s no. 3) 
on the bull buried in the reign of Cambyses (in 
his sixth year) is naturally given according to 








*4a Cf. Cowley, Aram. Pap. of Fifth Century B.C., no. 
6, 1. 1, with comments in Parker and Dubberstein, op. 
cit., p. 15. Equation of Egyptian month-names with 
Babylonian in Egypt begins already in Cowley, op. cit. 
no. 5 (Year 15 of Artaxerxes I). 

*° Posener, nos. 3, 4, 5; (p. 30, 35, 36). 

** Posener, no. 5, p. 39. The age here attributed to the 
bull raises a difficulty on which see further below. Cf. 
also Gauthier, Livre des Rois, IV, 138, n. 1, and Bor- 
chardt, Die Mittel z. zeitlichen Festlegung v. Punkten d. 
Aegypt. Geschichte, p. 64, who maintains the reading 
“seven years.’ 

*7 Cf. Posener, p. 34, n. i. The arguments by which 
Posener, p. 172 f., refutes the testimony of Herodotus 
and other classical authors who allege that Cambyses 
murdered an Apis-bull appear to be incontrovertible. It 
is impossible to fit a short-lived murdered bull into the 
series, 

*8 Cf. Posener ibid. and E. Kiessling, Arch. f. Papy- 
rusf., XV, 1953, 26 f. 

*° Cf. Posener, p. 172. 


Cambyses’ system. If, as we suppose, this is the 
purely Egyptian one, it corresponds to 525 B.c., 
eleventh month (November), day 10(?), with a 
corresponding date of death (seventy days earlier) 
at the end of August in that year. Comparing the 
date of birth of an Apis in the epitaph of Darius’ 
reign (Year 4), reckoned on the Persian system, 
we find it so close that it may be regarded as 
identical, namely 525 B.c. (fifth Persian year of 
Cambyses), month of July-August (fifth calendar 
month starting with Nisan, Babylonian Abu), day 
29 (August 25). Since it is known that Psam- 
metichus III was still recognized as king only 
three months before this,°° the death of the bull 
would thus coincide with the first few weeks of 
acknowledged Persian control.°” 

It has been observed by scholars that the eight 
and a quarter years attributed to the bull in this 
inscription of Darius gives one year too many. 
The present hypothesis provides a plausible ex- 
planation of this, namely that it was the result of 
confusion between the old and the new system of 
dating. The composers of the bull’s epitaph knew 
that until a year or so previously (the exact inter- 
val being unknown) ‘the fifth year of Cambyses’ 
would mean, in Egypt, Year 4 of Cambyses in 
Persia (526/5), which would give eight years 
reckoning down to Darius’ fourth year (518/7). 
It needs also to be pointed out, in considering this 
question, that Polyaenus’ story of the death of an 
Apis at the time of Darius’ first arrival in Egypt, 
and the king’s offer of a reward for the finding of 
a new one,*? fits the circumstances of Cambyses’ 
arrival in Egypt so much better than it fits the 
arrival of Darius,** and also accords so well with 
the evidence of the granite sarcophagus of an Apis 


3° Cf. above, n. 13. 

ea Tt should be noted that according to the interpreta- 
tion here being maintained the earliest evidence of Cam- 
byses’ presence in Egypt refers, not to 525 B.c., 29th 
May (cf. above, n. 13), but to the end of August in that 
year. 

31 Cf. above, n. 26. 

82 Polyaenus VII, xi, 7. 

38 Wiedemann (@esch. Aegypt., 1880, p. 236) connected 
this story with the death of an Apis in the fourth year 
of Darius (cf. above, n. 25), and so dated the arrival of 
Darius in Egypt to this year. Griffith (P. Ryl. Dem. 
III, p. 26), contests the value of Polyaenus’ story as 
evidence. Cf. also How and Wells, Comm. on Herodotus 
(vol. I, App. V, p. 394). Posener (p. 176) notes the 
complete absence of royal titles in the Apis-stela here 
referred to, which perhaps implies that the king had not 
at that time arrived in Egypt. See further below, n. 34, 
ad fin. 
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first adequately published in 1926 and inscribed 
with a dedication by Cambyses,** that it is ex- 
tremely tempting to suppose Polyaenus’ story to 
have referred originally not to Darius but to Cam- 
byses. The propaganda against Cambyses which 
is so much in evidence in the Greek authors would 
easily explain the later attachment of the anecdote 
to Darius. As the text of the Apis-sarcophagus 
just mentioned (appended here in note 34) be- 
comes better known to historians it may be sup- 
posed that the persistent persecution of Cambyses’ 
memory by the ancients may in this matter at least 
come to be discredited. 

To sum up the evidence from contemporary 
dated documents, we conclude that Cambyses used 
in Egypt the traditional Egyptian system of dat- 
ing, differing considerably from the Persian one 
which Darius immediately substituted for it; that 
he represented events which had taken place before 
his conquest as having fallen within his reign in 
Egypt,®> and that he claimed to have been Pharaoh 
from the moment of his accession in Persia. The 
investigation has incidentally provided further 
reasons for rejecting as a fabrication the story of 
Cambyses’ murder of the Apis-bull. The actual 
evidence for the chronology of the bulls (cf. above, 
p. 170) even provides a possible source of this 
legend, since careless—perhaps intentionally care- 
less—interpretation of the evidence by the priests 
could lead to the false conclusion that a bull aged 
only fifteen months was buried in Cambyses’ reign, 
and at almost the end of his sixth Persian year, 


*Cf. Gunn, ASAE, XXVI (1926), 85f. The follow- 
ing translation is that of Posener, p. 36: ‘L’Horus 
Sm’,-T’,-wj, roi de la Haute et de la Basse-Egypte 
Ms-tjw (?)—R’, fils de Ra Cambyse, qu’il vive éternelle- 
ment; il a fait en qualité de son monument 4 son pére 
Apis-Osiris un grand sarcophage en granite, dédié par 
le roi de la Haute et de la Basse-Egypte MS-tjw (?)-R‘, 
Fils de Ra Cambyse, doué de toute vie, de toutes per- 
petuité et prospérité (7?) de toute santé, de toute joie, 
apparaissant comme roi de la Haute et de la Basse- 
Egypte éternellement.’ Posener notes (p. 12) that ‘en 
adoptant un nom d’intronisation Cambyse montre son 
désir de suivre la tradition royale Egyptienne,’ and cites 
(p. 170) other evidence of Cambyses’ policy to the same 
effect. It seems not impossible that the word translated 
‘ apparaissant,’ which appears not to be common form in 
similar contexts, has a reference to the very recent arri- 
val of Cambyses in Egypt, and thus confirms the dating 
525 B.C. here attributed to Posener’s Apis-epitaph No. 3 
(ef. above, pp. 170 f. and note 25), in place of Posener’s 
own date (p. 30) of 524 B.c., the third month of ‘sum- 
mer’ being, according to Egyptian reckoning, November. 

* Cf. above, p. 169, with n. 23. 


that is, in February, 523 B.c. This (false) con- 
clusion would fit in with Herodotus’ chronology, 
allowing just time for the failure of the Ethiopian 
expedition which the historian describes in III 
26 f., and which he regards as the prelude to the 
supposed murder of the bull. 


§ ii. The Persian-Egyptian Marriage-alliance 


It is now almost half a century since G. Radet 
suggested the possibility that Egypt was already 
claimed as tributary by Cyrus.*® His theory, based 
mainly upon the emphatic statements to this effect 
in Xenophon’s Cyropaedia (1. i. 4; VIII. vi. 20, 
21), and upon the Greek stories of the marriage 
of Nitetis the daughter of Apries either to Cyrus 
or to Cambyses, has not been followed up. It is 
not my intention to revive it, but to attempt an 
alternative interpretation of the same evidence. 

Although at first sight the dating-system 
adopted by Cambyses in Egypt might seem to lend 
further support to Radet’s theory, it may for 
various reasons be regarded as more probable that 
either Cambyses or Darius,*’ for political motives, 
invented and deliberately propagated the story of 
previous possession of Egypt by Cyrus. All the 
evidence advanced by Radet in support of his 
theory will apply in this case also, and in addition 
to the argument already given (the system of 
dating adopted in Egypt in Cambyses’ reign) 
other fresh ones may also be adduced. To recall 
one of Radet’s arguments, which will equally well 
apply on the alternative theory of Achaemenid 
propaganda, he suggests that Cambyses ordered 
the mummy of Amasis to be taken out of its place 
in the royal palace and whipped,** not because (as 
Herodotus alleges) he was even then hardly sane,*® 
but because he wished to demonstrate that Amasis 
was a usurper on the throne of Egypt. The well- 
attested treatment of the corpse of Cromwell at the 
time of the Restoration in England provides an 
obvious historical parallel *° which serves to rescue 


*6 Rev. Et. Anc., 1909, p. 201 f. 

*? See further below, pp. 176. 

°8 Herod. IIT, 16. 

°° Herod. III, 30.1. 

49 See Pepys’ Diary, under Dec. 4th, 1660. The con- 
tention of the Egyptians in Herodotus’ time that Cam- 
byses in fact maltreated the wrong corpse (Herod. III, 
16.5) also has its parallel in Cromwell’s case (Pepys’ 
Diary, under Oct. 13th, 1664), a false story spread 
abroad by those unwilling to accept the well-attested 
fact. 
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the story of the maltreatment of Amasis’ mummy 
from the category of myth. 

The story of the Persian-Egyptian marriage- 
alliance deserves serious consideration, in spite of 
its having been preserved in different versions, for 
the reason that parallel stories are recorded, in 
Greek literary texts, which were evidently intended 
to serve as the basis of Achaemenid claims to other 
once-independent kingdoms. In the case of Egypt, 
the sources agree that the princess in question 
(‘ Nitetis’) was the only surviving child of Apries 
(Hophra, virtually deposed by Amasis 569 B.c., 
killed in 566); ** they differ in that Herodotus, 
claiming to give the Persian story, states that she 
was the concubine of Cambyses, while according to 
him the Egyptians lied in maintaining that she 
was legally married to Cyrus, and that Cambyses 
was her son. Of the later sources Ctesias follows 
Herodotus; ** another Greek historian of Persia, 
writing in the fourth century B. c.,** and a Greek 
of Naucratis who wrote a history of Egypt,** fol- 
low the Egyptian version. Both these stories have 
been dismissed by scholars as improbable,*® that 
of the Persian informants of Herodotus on 
grounds of chronology (since a daughter of Apries 
would be in any event approaching forty years of 
age at Cambyses’ accession, when the union is 
represented as having taken place), and the alter- 
native version on account of the insistence of 
Darius and his successors upon the Persian descent 
of the king on both sides of his family. But the 
limitation of Darius’ right to marry, and that of 
his successors, to the narrow aristocratic circle of 
the conspirators’ families *° sounds like the price 
paid to the nobles by the new claimant to the 
throne.*7 Darius himself would also have an ob- 
vious interest in limiting the claims, then or later, 
of sons of his predecessors’ foreign wives. Thus 
Herodotus may well have no more information 





‘1 Chronology according to CAH, III, p. 302 f. 

“2 Cf. Athen. XIII, 560d, following Herod. III, 1. 

*8Dinon (ap. Athen. XIII, 560), called by Pliny the 
father of the famous writer Clitarchus (? of Alexandria, 
early third century B.c.). He wrote a history of Persia, 
from which this statement is cited. 

‘4Lyceas of Naucratis (ap. Athen., an extract from 
his third book on Egyptian history). He is not else- 
where mentioned. 

“> Cf. How and Wells, Comm. on Herod., vol. I, p. 365. 

“© Herod. III, 84: yauéev 5¢ wh ebeivar &ddoOevy 7H 
Bacidéi } €x THY GuveravacTavTwr. 

‘7 Many other privileges were granted to the descen- 
dants of the ‘Seven’ by Darius at the same time (Herod., 
ibid.). 


about ‘ Persian’ views on Cyrus’ alleged foreign 
marriage than the natural reaction of some minor 
Persian official in Egypt to his own inquiry, 
namely that the Egyptian version could not be 
right, in view of the well-known Persian ban on 
foreign marriages by the king existing in his own 
time.* In any case it was thought to be well- 
established that Cambyses’ mother was Cassandane, 
of the royal family itself. Consequently Herodo- 
tus decides for the ‘ Persian’ story, and remarks 
that the Egyptians, in ‘claiming Cambyses for 
their own’ (Aiyvarior 82 oixnueivrar KapBicea) knew 
very well who his real mother was and that accord- 
ing to their own laws a ‘bastard’ (v0@o0s) could 
not be king of Egypt. 

It therefore seems most likely that Herodotus 
has imported from the ‘Persian’ account the 
notion that it was not a marriage at all that the 
Persian king contracted with the Egyptian prin- 
cess. This idea would also be readily accepted by 
the Egyptians at the time of Herodotus’ visit, soon 
after the end of the revolt of Inaros, when any- 
thing tending to discredit Persian rule in Egypt 
would be eagerly seized upon. At that time they 
may well have denied that Cambyses had been 
legitimate king of Egypt. To Herodotus himself, 
also, as a Greek, it would seem natural to suppose 
that in the harem of the Persian king there was 
only one legal wife. 

But this assumption, if true for any period, 
is quite likely to be an anachronism when applied 
to the period before Darius’ concordat with the 
Persian barons. It has just been noted that politi- 
cal expediency on both sides at that time might 
dictate the limitation, and a further reason against 
supposing that Persian law at that time coincided, 
in the general principles relating to marriage, with 
the Greek is that ancient Indian Law, which as 
another Aryan system was presumably closer to 
the Old Persian law than was the Greek, allowed 
plurality of wives and many grades of legitimate 
sons.*? Xenophon, also, conversant as he evidently 
is with Persian institutions, makes Cyrus marry 





‘7aThe accession of Darius II (Nothos, Paus. VI, 
v. 7), son of a Babylonian mother (Ctes. fr. 44) was 
later to demonstrate that one who, for the Greeks, was 
imperfectly legitimate, might win and maintain the 
crown. 

48 Cf. preceding note. 

*° Cf. Kautilya (C. 300 B.c.?), ed. J. J. Meyer (Ger- 
man translation, 1926), III, 5. 60, with commentary ibid., 
p. 25577, 26072-; also Kapadia, Hindu Kinship, 1947, 
pp. 124-8, 148 n. 29. 
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a wife other than Cassandane, and certainly in full 
legal form. This bride was supposedly the 
daughter of ‘ Cyaxares’ king of Media,°° and what 
is particularly significant for the purpose of the 
present inquiry, the marriage is represented as ex- 
plaining the accession of the whole of Media to the 
Persian crown by way of the dowry which went 
with the princess. 


In Xenophon’s account, the king is represented 
as saying to Cyrus, ‘ with her I give you all Media 
as her dowry (d¢epvyv), for I have no son born in 
wedlock.’ *! Although nothing is said on the sub- 
ject in the narrative, the gift of the kingdom is 
plainly assumed to be postponed until the grantor’s 
death, this last being an arrangement in respect 
of dowry which has its parallel both in Athenian *? 
and in early Roman law.®* The unusual feature is 
not this postponement, but the eventual ownership 
of the dowry, which is clearly regarded as accruing 
to the husband. With variations, this same story 
of transmission of the kingdom of Media by means 
of dowry occurs also in Nicolaus of Damascus, who 
certainly took it from Ctesias.°* Here it is Astya- 
ges who gives his daughter (Anytis) to a Median 
noble éxi zpoiki radon Mydia, and Cyrus (with closer 
approximation to the historical facts) is repre- 
sented as fighting for the succession and eventually 
marrying the same heiress.*® 


°° The ‘Cyaxares’ of Cyrop. VIII, 5.18 f., supposedly 
the son of Astyages, is unhistorical (cf. Weissbach in 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v.). The reason for inventing him 
was doubtless to give greater chronological probability 
to the story of Cyrus’ marriage to the daughter of the 
king of Media than appears in the version found in éyo 
tav Aoyorowy (including Ctesias? Cf. below, notes 55 
and 56), according to which he married his mother’s 
sister (Cyrop. VIII, 5.28) who was the daughter of 
Astyages (Herod. I, 107; Cyrop. VIII, 5.19). 

*Cyrop., Ibid.: 6 5 Kuagdpns elie, Si5wur 5€ cor, En, 
& Kips, cal abriv rabrny yuvaika, éuhy odcay Ovyarépa... 
emdibwur 5& abr@ ey Kal depvhy Mndiay ry macar. ovdé 
Yap tore wor Eppnv mais yvnovos. 

Rigg Ci. Dem. XXVII, 5; XXIX, 43, and other passages 
cited by Ehrmann, Miinch. Beitr. 20, 1934, p. 24. 

“Cf. Polyb. XXXII, 13 (dowry of the daughters of 
Scipio Africanus). 

“Cf. FHG III, p. 399 (11, 12), with Ctesias, fr. 2. 

°° According to later writers on Babylonian history 
(cf. FHG ITI, 505), ‘ Amyites,’ the daughter of Astyages, 
Was married to Nebuchadnezzar. ‘ Anoutis’ the half- 
sister of Xerxes I, mentioned by Dinon in his Persika 
(ap. Athen. XIII, 609a), may be supposed to be a de- 
seendant. The existence of alternative stories suggests 
that both were later inventions intended to support the 
legitimacy of Persian rule over Media, the versions of 
Xenophon and Ctesias directly, that of the Babylonian 


It is inconceivable that the ‘claim by dowry’ 
version of the transmission of the kingdom of 
Media to Cyrus was invented by a Greek historian, 
because it is in conflict with Greek law concerning 
dowry and inheritance, or at all events, with Greek 
law of the Persian period. In the heroic age Greek 
law may possibly have contained this principle, but 
among the Greeks in the Persian period property 
in general passing through an heiress would go to 
her children, not to her husband, while any present 
to the husband specified at the time of the mar- 
riage as dowry (depv7, zpoté), as the kingdom of 
Media apparently was,°* would either descend to 
the children of the marriage, if there were any, or 
would automatically return to the wife’s family at 
the end of the marriage.*? No right of possession 
by the husband, or by an eldest son in right of 
primogeniture,** would be set up, and consequently 
the gift to Cyrus described by Xenophon would 
not, under Greek law, provide the basis of a perma- 
nent Achaemenid claim to the kingdom of Media. 


historians indirectly, on the grounds that Media already 
belonged to Babylon (note that Astyages is called 
‘satrap of Media’ in the narrative) when Babylon be- 
came subject to Cyrus. 

56 Cf. n. 51. 

57 Of. Ehrmann, op. cit., 323, n. 8 (with references) ; 
house-property, jewelry, slaves, ‘vor allem aber etwaiger 
Grundbesitz, verblieben der Frau’; ibid., 324, ‘Die Frau 
blieb nach alledem Eigentiimerin sowohl ihrer Mobilien 
als auch der eventuellen Dotalgrundstiicke.’ So also E. 
Gerner, “ Beitr. z. Recht d. Parapherna,” Miinch. Beitr. 
XXXVIII (1954), p. 39; ‘ Entsprechend gemeingriechi- 
scher Rechtsauffassung stand auch in Athen das Eigen- 
tum an der Mitgift (mpott, gepyy) nicht dem Ehemann, 
sondern der Ehefrau zu; der Ehemann hatte an der zpoté 
nur die Verwaltung und der Nutzniessung.’ It was im- 
portant that the dowry should be specified by the donor 
as such; failing this, it counted as a non-returnable 
present to the husband (cf. Ehemann, ibid., p. 324), but 
if specified as rpoté or depyn, it remained the property of 
the wife, returnable to her xvpws at the end of the 
marriage. 

58 Succession according to primogeniture in the Achae- 
menid empire seems to have been normal, in the early 
period at least (though according to Assyrian annals 
cited by Ghirshman, Iran, p. 122, the eldest son of Cyrus 
I was called Arukku), but constitutionally the decision 
lay with each king to appoint his successor. Cf. Herod. 
I, 208: ro éavrov radi KauBiocn ro mep Tihv Baorrninv 
édi50v; Xen. Cyrop., VIII, 7.9, 10 (speech of Cyrus to his 
sons, justifying the choice of the elder tc !'e king) ; Ctes. 
fr. 8: KapBionv pév tov mpwrov vidy Baoitéa xabiorn; 
Meyer, GA?, III, p. 41. The practice (first introduced 
before the end of Cyrus’ reign) of conferment of the title 
of King upon the intended Successor (cf. F. W. Kénig, 
Der falsche Bardiya [1938], p. 115f.) has the same im- 
plication. 
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On precisely these grounds E. Cuq has rejected the 
historicity of the alleged gift of Coele Syria to the 
crown of Egypt under the terms of a supposed 
marriage-contract between Ptolemy V Epiphanes 
and Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus III of 
Syria.°° This could not happen, he points out, 
under Greek law; whether he is right in assuming 
that Greek law would underlie the (real or alleged) 
transaction is another question.® 

The indications that within the Homeric Greek 
period Greek law had, by contrast, given owner- 
ship of dowry to the husband may point to a stage 
in the evolution of the Indo-European peoples 
when the Persian and the Greek practice in this 
particular matter had not yet gone different ways. 
Menelaus is represented as having become king of 
Sparta through his marriage to Helen, the 
daughter of Tyndareus, who was his predecessor 
as king of Sparta.** An even clearer indication 
of the same kind is Agamemnon’s offer to Achilles 
(11., IX, 144 f.) of one of his three daughters in 
marriage with, as dowry, five towns in Messenia 





°° KE. Cuq, “ La Condition juridique de la Coele Syria 
au Temps de Ptolémée V Epiphane,” Syria, VIII (1927), 
143f. The positive evidence is from Josephus, Ant. Jud. 
XII, 4.1: Kai dl6wow aire rhv Ovyarépa KXeoratpay mpos 
yauov, mapaxwpjoas a’r@ trys Koidns Supias cal Sapapeias 
kai "lovdaias kai Pavixns, pepryjs dvouari. A description of 
the arrangement made about the tribute follows. The 
difficulties raised by Cuq and others in regard to the 
alleged partition of revenues from these territories be- 
tween the two kings disappear if the arrangement be 
regarded as provisional only, the gift of the territories 
themselves as dowry being supposedly postponed in the 
agreement until the death of Antiochus III. Cf. above, 
p. 173, for parallels to such an arrangement. But the 
later history of the dispute and the eventual war con- 
cerning the possession of Coele Syria shows that An- 
tiochus IV still claimed it as having been continually 
subject to Syria from 201 B.c, onwards (Polyb. XXVIII, 
1). Syrian military successes in the reign of Antiochus 
III make the dowry-story improbable, though it seems 
not unlikely that the Egyptian king actually made the 
claim. There is at least no reason for suspecting 
Josephus of having invented the story, since it does not 
fit into the framework of the Jewish marriage-contract, 
in which the essential feature is the mohar, a payment 
by the bridegroom to the father-in-law before the mar- 
riage (I Sam. 18: 25; Gen. 34: 12; Exod. 22: 17, ete.). 

°° The conclusion which seems to follow from the 
present study is that we here have to do with a remnant 
of Persian royal law. 

*! These relationships are pre-supposed as the back- 
ground of the whole epic of the Iliad; hence the great 
antiquity of the legal conception involved is impossible 
to doubt. 

®2The word is meiia, regarded by Leaf (on Jl. IX, 
146) as a technical term here. 
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which should be subject to him and pay him 
tribute. The offer is then described by Nestor as 
‘gifts’ (8épa), which Agamemnon is offering to 
Achilles. The recent discovery that the Linear B 
tablets from Nestor’s Pylos are written in Greek 
strengthens the impression that we are here con- 
cerned with an early stage of Greek, rather than 
pre-Greek, law, and makes the parallel of what 
certainly seems to be Persian or Median law less 
surprising than it otherwise would be. It seems 
impossible to point to parallels in any other Indo- 
European system of law in the Achaemenid period, 
for ancient Indian law conforms to the later Greek 
in this matter of dowry.®* Persian and Median 
law, however, remain virtually unknown, and it is 
in this field that the origin of the ‘ claim by dowry,’ 
familiar also in later European systems,®* is most 
likely to be found. 

Other possible sources of the institution may 
easily be eliminated. Babylonian law, for example, 
which might in general be suspected as the source 
of legal institutions anywhere within the Achae- 


6° The discovery of the Arthasdstra of Kautilya (com- 
posed ec. 300 B.c.?) appears not to alter conclusions 
reached by nineteenth-century scholars on the subject of 
the eventual disposal of dowry in early Hindu law. See, 
for example, Mayne, A Treatise on Hindu Law and 
Usage (1881), 432, 436f., with comments by Kohler 
(Krit. Vierteljahrsschrift, N. F. IV, 1881), showing 
that Saudayika (dowry given by the bride’s relatives) 
was administered, in the case of immovables, by the 
husband during the marriage, but could only be drawn 
upon by him in ease of need, and must be restored. At 
the husband’s death, gulka (originally bride-price, then 
part of the dowry, not including personal ornaments) 
went back according to the oldest law to the wife’s 
family (Mayne, ibid. p. 439; ef. now also Kautilya III, 
2.59, with Meyer’s commentary [1926], p. 245't). In 
later law, the wife’s children, if she had any, took the 
gulka, and in case there were no children of the wife, 
Manu (IX, 198) admits the children of the same hus- 
band by another wife to a claim on it. The essential 
point as far as the present inquiry is concerned is that 
in early Hindu law, coinciding in date with the Achae- 
menid period, the husband had no more than administra- 
tive rights over his wife’s dowry, and either he or his 
heirs must return it at the end of the marriage. 

Cf, the transference of Aquitaine to the kings of 
England through the marriage of Henry IT and Eleanor 
of Aquitaine (illustrated for a later period by Shake- 
speare’s King John, Act II, Scenes II and III, relating 
to the dowry of Blanche of Castile). English law in the 
ease of private persons was the same; cf. Pepys’ Diary, 
under 27th May, 1662. The case of Tangier, part of the 
dowry of Catherine of Braganza as wife of Charles Il, 
shows that Portugal in the seventeenth century accepted 
the same principle; cf. Pepys’ diary, under May 24th, 
Sept. 28th, 1661. 
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menid empire, coincided with Greek law in its 
treatment of dowry; the husband never acquired 
under Babylonian law the right of disposal of the 
dowry.° In native Egyptian law of the Persian 
and pre-Persian periods, also—and this is clearly 
apposite to a possible claim on Cambyses’ part 
through Nitetis—the wife remained the legal 
owner of her dowry. Obscure though the details 
of Egyptian marriage-law may still be in other 
respects, this much at least is certain, that the wife 
remained the legal owner of what she contributed 
as her ‘woman’s property’ (i.e. dowry) to the 
common stock, of which the income was enjoyed 
jointly by the married pair during the marriage ; 
the capital could not be touched, and the wife’s 
share was disposed of at the end of the marriage 
either by descending to her children, if there were 
any, or by passing to the wife herself (if still 
alive) or to her heirs.°* In no case did it pass to 
the husband.* 

It would therefore appear that the ‘claim by 
dowry’ implied in Xenophon’s story of the mar- 
riage of Cyrus reflects an institution peculiar to 





Persian law. If this story stood alone, the con- 
clusion that Persian law is involved might seem 
a rash one, even though it would be strange if an 
intelligent Greek historian should invent a story 
conspicuously at variance with the legal customs 
familiar to him, as the law of dowry must have 
been familiar to any adult Greek, especially if he 
were a husband or a father. But the story does 
not stand alone. There is the parallel (on Dinon’s 
version) of Nitetis in Egypt, already referred to. 
Similarly, and again referred to Cyrus, there is 
Herodotus’ version of his last campaign, before 
which he supposedly sought the hand of the queen 
of the Massagetae in marriage, but she refused 
him, ‘knowing that it was not herself he was 
wooing, but the kingdom of the Massagetae,’ says 
Herodotus.** The much later parallel of the Ptole- 
maic claim to Coele Syria, Phoenicia, and Judaea 
on the same grounds ® may also go back to Persian 
law. 

The accompanying tree will make the relation- 
ships implied in these various stories clear: 


PERSIA MEDIA BABYLON EGYPT 
Astyages (deposed 550 B.C.) 
| I = ‘ ae 
Cambyses I = Mandane ‘Cyaxares II’ Amytis = 1. Nebuchadnezzar Apries (ob. 569 B.C.) 

| 

2. Spitamas | 

(Median noble) | 

| 

Cyrus the Great = Daughter 3. Cyrus the Great = Nitetis 


(ace. 558 B.C.) 


There are obvious reasons for rejecting the his- 
toricity of some, if not all, of these alleged mar- 


* For the period of the Code, cf. Driver and Miles, 
The Babylonian Laws (Legal Commentary, p. 258, 
271 f.). For the law in Babylonia in the early Persian 
period, cf. E. W. Moore, Neo-Babylonian Documents in 
the University of Michigan Collection (1939) no. 200 
(Darius I, Year 30): two slaves forming the dowry of 
Lurinda from the hand of her mother ‘in perpetuity to 
Lurinda shall belong. Similarly (ibid. no. 174, Cam- 
byses, Year 6) a woman assigns her own dowry by con- 
tract in two parts to other owners. The old Babylonian 
law was thus continued in this respect in Babylonia in 
the Persian period. 

** The enactment of Augustus referred to in the edict 
of T. Jul. Alexander (Dittenberger, Or. Gr. Inscr. Sel. 
II, 1905, 669, 1. 25) was a reaffirmation of existing law. 
Cf. below, n. 67. 

*' The clearest exposition of the Pharaonic law seems 
to be that of J. Cerny (Bull. de VInst. frang. d@’ Arch. 
orient. du Caire, XXVII [1937], 38 f.), a text and transla- 


riages. ‘ Cyaxares IJ’ is an invention; Egypt can 
hardly have been dependent on Persia in any sense 
tion, with further commentary, of the marriage-contract 
of Dyn. XX, first published by Peet and Cerny in J. 
Egypt. Arch., XIII (1927), p. 30f. The principle main- 
tained by the law was ‘ que l’on donne 4 toute femme son 
sfr’ (Cerny, p. 45), this being an otherwise unknown 
word, with a determinative usually indicating a plant, 
which C, convincingly identifies with the wife’s ‘third’ 
(as opposed to the husband’s ‘ two-thirds’) of the com- 
mon property in the marriage, and with her dowry. In 
this case, the wife’s sfr has been assigned by the court, 
as of right, to her children after her decease. C. ven- 
tures no suggestion as to the meaning of the determina- 
tive; it would seem not unlikely that the word itself 
(sfr) meant some kind of growing thing, and was 
applied to the dowry as something not to be spent but 
to be put out at interest, thus emphasizing again the 
absence of permanent right over the dowry on the part 
of the husband. 
68 Herod. I, 205. 
6° Cf. above, n. 59. 
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at any time during Cyrus’ reign; Media is known 
to have become subject through armed conquest in 
550 B. c.; ** Amytis, betrothed to Nebuchadnezzar 
before his accession 7 (605), cannot surely have 
survived to be the wife of Cyrus. The reasons for 
these fabrications are also clear enough ; in general, 
to give an impression of legitimacy where none 
existed, and more specifically, to lay claim to 
all the dependencies of kingdoms annexed by con- 
quest without the trouble of invading them. The 
last point is particularly important; it accounts 
for the strange insistence of Xenophon, noted by 
Radet,”* upon Persian ownership of Cyprus and 
Phoenicia by Cyrus, as well as other territories, 
notably India,”* which he appears never to have 
invaded. The historical evidence for Cypriote ad- 
herence to Cyrus, supposedly in 539 B.c., is weak 
in the extreme, being designed to account for the 
fact that they did not then become gift-contribut- 
ing.”* Yet the annexation by Cyrus has been ac- 
cepted as historical in one of the most recent and 
authoritative archaeological studies of Cyprus,** in 
spite of the fact that some sites show long-con- 
tinued Egyptian influence, which cannot have 
begun earlier than 570 B. c.** Invention by Persia 
of the ‘ claim by dowry’ would completely explain 
this long-standing difficulty, and would also ex- 
plain the non-appearance of Cyprus in any of the 
royal lists of provinces in spite of its having been 
tributary at least from the reign of Darius.*° The 
same observations apply to Phoenicia and Pales- 
tine, but it would be carrying us too far from the 
present subject to consider whether these were 
claimed as Persian as being formerly Egyptian or 


eea Cf. CAH, vol. IV, 7. 

7° Berossus, ap, Syneell., p. 610 (FHG II, 505). Cf. 
the references to his Median wife (mentioned without 
name) in Berossus ap. Joseph. Ant. Jud. X, 11.1. 

71 Ref. above, n. 36. 

71a Of, Arr. Ind. 1. 1-3 (but west of the Indus). 

72 Cf. Herod. III, 89.3; there was no regular tribute 
in the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses, ‘but they fur- 
nished gifts (d#pa).’ 

7° Cf. The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, ed. Gjerstadt, 
IV, 2 (1948), p. 471 f. 

7*Cf. CAH ITI, 306, assuming the Egyptian period in 
Cyprus to be e. 560-525, The beginning-date 570 B.c. 
proposed in the Swedish Report (above, n. 73) rests on 
Diod. I, 68 (victory of Apries in Cyprus). But accord- 
ing to Herod. II, 182 it was Amasis (ace. 569) who first 
conquered Cyprus. Additional evidence for an appreci- 
able period of Egyptian control in Cyprus has resulted 
from the British excavations at Old Paphos; ef. Liver- 
pool Bulletin, vol. II. 1 (1951). 

75 Herod. ITI, 91.1. 


as being formerly Babylonian. Cyprus at all events 
is said to have been successfully invaded by Apries 
shortly before the end of his reign,’® and it seems 
clear from references to dependencies of Egypt in 
the official titles of a functionary holding office 
under Darius ** (son of an earlier holder of the 
same office under Amasis) that Egypt itself was 
not the only country which came to Darius under 
that title; it may therefore be suggested that the 
island came (in theory) to Cyrus on the principle 
illustrated in Shakespeare’s King John (Act II], 
Scene IIT): 


‘But what shall I gain by young Arthur’s fall?’ 


asks the Dauphin, and receives the answer: 


‘You in the right of Lady Blanch your wife 
May then make all the claim that Arthur did.’ 


The reasons for the fabrication of the various 
stories of Persian royal marriages is in general 
clear enough, namely to give the impression of 
legitimacy where none existed. But which of the 
Persian kings was responsible for it? Cyrus him- 
self can hardly be suspected ; the known facts were 
too recent during his reign for an alternative to 
carry conviction. It would have made him a 
laughing stock had he claimed to be king of Egypt. 
Invention by a successor is more probable, and in 
the case of the alleged Egyptian marriage the clear 
evidence (especially that of his dating system in 
Egypt) points to Cambyses, who stood to gain by 
the invention. It might serve to propitiate the 
Egyptians (in actual fact it conspicuously failed 
in this); but more important, it eliminated all 
Persians other than the heir of Cyrus and his heirs 
from the legitimate succession in Egypt, and might 
serve to cancel out the dangerous precedent of 
annexation by conquest. 

Certain indications of Cambyses’ desire to con- 
form as far as possible with Egyptian traditions in 
his capacity as king of Egypt have already been 
mentioned ; 7* his use of traditional titles as Pha- 
raoh, his respect not only for other native cults but 
also for that of the Apis-bull (which he was falsely 
alleged to have killed.) Last, but not least, must 
be mentioned his marriage—in accordance with 
Egyptian royal tradition but by no means in ac- 
cordance with Persian—to a full sister whom he 
took with him to Egypt. Herodotus’ account of 








76 Cf. n. 74. 
76a Cf. Posener, nos. 11-20, p. 89-112. 
77 Above, p. 168. 
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how he previously consulted the Persian ‘ Royal 
Judges’ on the legality of this marriage inciden- 
tally illustrates Cambyses’ respect for constitution- 
alism in general.’® 

With Darius, on the other hand, absolutism is 
barely veiled if at all. Both in the Behistun in- 
scription and in Herodotus’ account, acquisition of 
the whole kingdom by force of arms is what is 
stressed ; the evidence that Ahuramazda chose him 
to be king and helped him in his struggle is the 
success of the struggle itself. Of his final defeat 
of Gaumata he says simply ‘I slew him. I took 
the kingdom from him.’*7® According to Herodo- 
tus, the equestrian statue of himself which he set 
up to commemorate his overthrow of the false 
Smerdis bore the inscription ‘ Darius, son of Hy- 
staspes, secured the empire of the Persians by the 
valour of his horse and of Oebares his groom.’ *° 
His still surviving inscription on the banks of his 
new canal near Suez proclaimed in four languages, 
including Egyptian hieroglyphic, ‘I am a Persian. 
From Persia I seized Egypt.’ ** That he was not 
concerned about hereditary claims, apart from the 
social prestige provided by membership of the 
Achaemenid house, is shown by his open admission 
that his father and grandfather—both of whom 
were naturally closer to Achaemenes than he was 
himself—were both alive when he became king. 
It is evident that for a self-confessed and arrogant 
conqueror of this kind his technical legitimacy, 
whether based on descent or on other grounds, 
mattered not at all, at least in the earlier part of 
his reign, when permanent policy had to be decided. 

The pains which Darius took to make all this 
information public in all the provinces by its diffu- 
sion in several language and in various forms, and 
the existence of a much later copy in Aramaic in 





*$Cf. Herod. (III, 31), who remarks that the Royal 
Judges éénynrai raév marpiwy Cecuav yivovra. It is in- 
teresting that respect for established law on the part of 
later Persian kings, in Herodotus’ own time, is thus 
implied. 

DB I, $13.59; avadasim: avdjanam: xsagamsim: 
adam: adinam. 

*° Herod. III, 88: Aapeios 6 ‘Yordoreos aiv re rov immov 
Th dperq (7d ov'voua éywv) Kai OiBapeos Tov immoxdpuou 
éxrnsato Thy Mepoéwy Baordyninv. Can this inscription be 
the origin of the evidently invented tale of the groom 
and the neighing horse? 

*DZe, 7, 8: adam : Parsa : amiy : hacad : Parséd : 
Mudrayam : agarbayam. To the bibliography of this 
stela in Kent, op. cit. 111 should be added Posener (op. 
cit. above, n. 1), p-. 63 f. 
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Egypt,*? prove that he did not change his mind 
later about the grounds of his legitimacy. For 
him it was self-evident that provinces which ‘ came 
to him,’ ** that is, were already in the possession 
of the Persian crown at the time when his own 
accession was recognized in Persia, were legiti- 
mately his because by force of arms he had made 
himself king of Persia, and among their number 
Egypt naturally appears. They are in fact the 
countries claimed by Cambyses. The royal titulary 
of Darius in Egypt, which seems to conform to 
earlier Egyptian usage,** must therefore be re- 
garded as purely formal, inherited from Cambyses 
and earlier Pharaohs, without bearing upon his 
claims to legitimacy. Finally, it is obvious that no 
later propaganda issued by Darius about the legiti- 
macy of Cyrus in Egypt could affect his own 
claims, even if he could at that distance of time 
persuade anyone to believe it. It seems therefore 
to follow that the ‘claim by dowry’ propaganda 
was the work of Cambyses. 

This study has led to certain conclusions of 
general historical interest which may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

Cambyses (even at the expense of strict truth) 
maintained the principle of inheritance, as against 
the principle of force, as the basis of royal power. 
In this he was following Cyrus; ** his policy was 
reversed by Darius. 

Secondly, Persian rule in Cyprus begins only 
with the Persian conquest of Egypt, in 525 B.c.; 
Egyptian control persisted in the island from early 
in the reign of Amasis down to this date; the 
propaganda of Cambyses is responsible for Greek 
literary testimony to an earlier date for the ex- 
pulsion of the Egyptians from Cyprus. 

On the negative side, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that evidence that Persian propaganda 
could be carried to these lengths makes it desirable 
never to accept without question otherwise unsup- 
ported statements about the Persians made by 
Greek authors. When such statements can be 
traced to native Egyptian sources parallel reasons 
for caution naturally arise. 


82 Cf. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century 
B.C. (1923), p. 250 f. 

83DB I, 13 and 18; ima 
patiydisa. 

84 For example, in Posener, no. 8, p. 59 f. 

8° As noted by R. Ghirshman, Jran (English edition, 
1954), p. 133. 
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THE CRISIS OF DINAR IN THE EGYPT OF SALADIN * 


ANDREW S. EHRENKREUTZ 
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Ir ONE JUDGED SALADIN’s achievements solely 
by his monetary policy, that great Islamic hero 
would have been accused by history of dangerously 
jeopardizing the stability of the official Egyptian 
currency. The existence of a monetary crisis 
manifested in the withdrawal of gold coinage from 
the circulation in Egypt was indicated by al- 
Maqrizi (A. p. 1364-1422 This famous Egyp- 
tian chronicler recorded that following the aboli- 
tion of the Fatimid caliphate in Aa. H. 567/a. D. 
1171 Saladin had ordered the coins of Egypt to be 
struck in the name of the ‘Abbasid caliphs of Bagh- 
did.2 ‘In that year, continued al-Magqrizi, ‘a 
calamity overcame Egypt, because gold and silver 
left Egypt, not to return again...’ The shortage 
was so acute that ‘ to say the name of a pure gold 
dinar * was like mentioning the name of a wife to 
a jealous husband, while to get such a coin in one’s 
hand was like crossing the doors of paradise.’ * 

This information has not been corroborated by 
other textual evidence. Nevertheless, the alleged 
crisis must have inevitably occurred considering 
the quality of the gold coinage issued by the ad- 
ministration of Saladin in Egypt. In the follow- 
ing discussion I propose to bring out these aspects 





*T wish to acknowledge the help of the authorities of 
the University of Michigan who, by providing me with a 
grant from the Charles L. Freer Research and Publica- 
tion Fund, enabled me to carry out the examination of 
numismatic material at the Museum of the American 
Numismatic Society in New York. 

1The official currency in the Egypt of Saladin con- 
sisted of gold coins (dindrs) and pure silver coins 
(nuqra dirhams). For the exchange rate between the 
gold and silver coins see A. S. Ehrenkreutz “ Contribu- 
tions to the Knowledge of the Fiscal Administration of 
Egypt in the Middle Ages” BSOAS, XVI/3 (1954), p. 
503-505. 

* Al-Maqrizi, Kitdb as-sulik li ma‘rifat duwal al- 
mulik (Cairo, 1936), I, i, 46; also idem, Shudhir al- 
‘uqud (Alexandria, 1933), p. 12; French transl. by A. I. 
S. de Sacy, Traité des monnoies musulmanes (Paris, 
1797), p. 43. 

3 Dindr Ahmar. For such meaning of the term see 
H. Sauvaire, “ Matériaux pour servir 4 Vhistoire de la 
numismatique et la métrologie musulmane,” JA, VII 
Série, 15 (1880), p. 272; also de Sacy, loc. cit. 

* Supra, note 2. 


of the reformed dindrs of Saladin, which offer 
interesting evidence for the explanation of some of 
the contributory causes of the crisis in question. 

The monetary reforms of Saladin certainly 
marked a new chapter in the numismatic history 
of the country of the Nile. One of the measures, 
alluded to by al-Maqrizi, consisted of the substitu- 
tion of the name of the orthodox (sunni) caliphs 
of Baghdad for that of the heterodox (shi‘ite) 
Fatimid caliphs in the inscriptions on Egyptian 
coins. This was a logical consequence of the policy 
of Saladin who put an end to the rule of the 
Sh7Vites in Egypt, and restored that country to its 
former sunni allegiance. Such a measure implied 
also the invalidation and a mass exchange of the 
old Fatimid coins for the new coinage of Saladin. 

Whatever its importance from the political point 
of view might be this big switch would not have 
produced any economic repercussions had_ the 
monetary issues of Saladin corresponded qualita- 
tively with the coinage of the Fatimids. The issues 
of the latter were handled by number,* which was 
made possible by the maintenance of a fixed weight 
standard. The success of the Fatimids in this re- 
spect may be grasped with the help of the follow- 
ing weight-frequency table which also illustrates 
the relevant development under Saladin and his 
immediate Ayyibid successors.® 





5 Cf. al-Muqaddasi, Ahsan at-taqdsim fi ma'rifat al- 
aqdlim (Leyden, 1906), p. 240. 

*For a clear description of the weight frequency 
method applied to coinage, and pertinent references, see 
Ph. Grierson, “ Visigothic Metrology,’ Numismatic 
Chronicle, Sixth Series, XIII (1953), p. 77-78. The fre- 
quency table under consideration is based on the mate- 
rial scrutinized in the following catalogues: 

S. Lane-Poole; Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British 

Museum (London, 1875-1888). 

; Catalogue of the Collection of Arabic Coins pre 
served in the Khedivial Library at Cairo (London, 
1897). 

H. Lavoix, Catalogue des monnaies musulmanes de la 
sibliothéque Nationale (Paris, 1887-1894). 

G. C. Miles, Fatimid coins in the collection of the Uni- 
versity Museum, Philadelphia, and the American 
Numismatic Society (New York, 1951). 

Some unpublished Ayyiibid dindrs from the collection of 
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TABLE I 
WEIGHT-FREQUENCY OF EGYPTIAN DINARS STRUCK BY THE FATIMIDS AND THE AYYUBIDS 
(DOWN TO THE REIGN OF AL-KAMIL) 
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(In that last group falls also the single specimen of al-Mansir, A. H. 595-596/a. D. 1198-1199). 
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A study of this table permits one to realize that 
an overwhelming majority of the available Fatimid 
dinars (311 out of 466; or 69.7%) weighs between 
4.06 g and 4g. In the case of three rulers: ‘Aziz, 
al-Hakim and al-Mustansir, the number of coins in 
particular weight groups is sufficient enough to 
permit the drawing of hypothetical conclusions 
concerning the actual weight standard adopted by 
the mints of these respective caliphs.” These stand- 
ards seem to have been fixed at c. 4.128 g under 
al-Aziz, 4.188 g under al-Hakim, and 4.229 g 
under al-Mustansir. It should be added however 
that the average weight of the largest group of the 
coins of al-Amir suggests a standard of 4.186 g 
which is similar to that of his three above-men- 
tioned predecessors. 

As far as the dindrs of Saladin and of his suc- 
cessoers are concerned it is obvious that they totally 
lack any fixed standard of weight. Moreover it is 
significant that only 10 out of 133 specimens (i. e. 
7.5% only) fall within the weight limits 4.06- 
4.3 g most commonly met with the Fatimid issues. 
It seems that the new development constituted 
another attempt by Saladin to eradicate the shi’ite 
reminiscences in Egypt. Apart from introducing 
the sunni legends and abandoning a fixed standard 
of coinage (probably in imitation of the practice 
of the ‘Abbasids) Saladin and his successors ap- 
pear to have ordered their dinars to be struck out- 
side the weight limits current under the Fatimids. 

When an administration abandons the tale- 
system, switching thus to weight method, the safe- 
guarding of a fixed standard of fineness, of purity 
of coinage, becomes the most imperative, unflexible 
necessity, vital for the economic stability of such 
an administration. Consequently the question of 
the maintenance of a fixed standard of fineness of 
coinage should have become of paramount impor- 
tance to the administration of Saladin. But in 
this respect also the dindrs of Saladin contrast 
sharply with those of the Fatimids and of his 
Ayytbid successors. This is evidenced by the re- 
sults of an analysis of the specific gravities of 214 
Fatimid and Ayyibid coins of Egypt, disclosing 
the American Numismatic Society (App.) have also been 
included in the surveyed material. 

*In difference from the legal dindr whose prescribed 
weight appears to have amounted to 4.233 g. Cf. W. 
Hinz, Islamische Masse und Gewichte, in Handbuch der 
Orientalistik, Ergénzungsband 1, Heft 1 (Leyden, 1955), 
p- 2. 


similarly excellent standard. 
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drastic fluctuations in the standard of Saladin’s 
dinars.® 

Only the period of al-Amir bears certain resem- 
blance to that of Saladin. There are, however 
two essential differences between the quality of the 
examined coinage of the two periods. First, the 
debased dinars of al-Amir constitute only 13.3% 
of the whole lot. Those of Saladin as much as 
29.8%. And secondly, whereas 53.3% of the ex- 
amined dindrs of al-Amir show an excellent stand- 
ard of c. 100% purity, there is not a single speci- 
men of Saladin of such a high quality. The tempo- 
rary debasement in the period of al-Amir and the 
sharp fluctuations during the reign of Saladin, are 
the only established symptoms of deterioration in 
the standard of the Egyptian dinars during a 
period of almost one and a half centuries. A more 
detailed idea about the occurrence of dindrs of 
different degrees of purity, struck by the rulers of 
Egypt during the period in question, may be ob- 
tained from the following fineness-frequency table: 

Again this table illustrates the superiority of 
the Fatimid specimens over those issued under 
Saladin. The largest group of the Fatimid speci- 
mens, consisting of forty dindrs of al-Amir, falls 
within the 100% limit. The second largest group, 
the twenty-one dindrs of al-Hafiz, also shows a 
It is true that a 


§ A full list of the examined coins can be found in the 
Appendix. I wish to acknowledge the kindness of Dr. 
John Walker of the British Museum, Dr. G. C. Miles 
of the American Numismatic Society Museum in New 
York, Professor Ph. Grierson of Cambridge University, 
and of Mr. A. D. H. Bivar of Oxford University, who 
either allowed me to carry out necessary examinations 
of the coins under their curatorship, or have provided 
me with pertinent information. Those who have seen my 
article on “ The Standard of Fineness of Gold Coins Cir- 
culating in Egypt at the Time of the Crusades,” JAOS, 
LXXIV, iii (1954), may be struck by the fact that the 
fineness of the dinars of al-Kimil differs from that in the 
present article. The difference results from the fact that 
I had previously considered the specific gravity of 19.4 
as being 100% pure gold. It was only after perusing the 
enlightening articles by Prof. Grierson, “ The debasement 
of the bezant in the eleventh century,” Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, XLVII (1954), and that by E. R. Caley, 
“ Estimation of Composition of Ancient Metal Objects,” 
Analytical Chemistry, XXIV (1952), p. 678-81, that I 
have decided to follow these authorities in adopting S. G. 
19.3 as 100% purity of gold. 

*The monetary difficulties of al-Amir were undoubt- 
edly caused by the havoe produced by the invasion of the 
Crusaders, ef. A. S. Ehrenkreutz, “ Contributions to the 
Knowledge of the Fiscal Administration of Egypt in the 
Middle Ages,” BSOAS, XVI/3 (1954), p. 507-508. 
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FINENESS-FREQUENCY TABLE 





Name of the ruler 


Number of specimens of different degrees of purity 








(dates in Under 

H years) 90% 90% 91% 92% 938% 94% 95% 9% 97% 98% 99% 100% 
al-Musta ‘li - 1 — — a Eee 1 — — 1 ie 4 
(487-495) 

al-Amir 10 1 2 —— 1 3 — 8 3 9 8 40 
(495-524) 

Interregnum — — — -= — — — — me = =_ 1 
(495) 

al-Hafiz —_— iin a — l 2 2) 
(526-544) 

az-Zafir — _ = = mae ned 8 
(544-549) 

al-F a’ iz —- — — —— — oe a eis is Ast a 2 
(549-555 ) 

al-’Adid 1 —- 1 — — — 1 dines aes —_ oe 1 
(555-567 ) 

Saladin 13 1 3 1 — 2 6 6 5 2 5 — 
(569-589 ) 

al-‘Aziz — — — — 1 —_ eee _ Pen 1 1 6 
(589-595) 

al-‘Adil — seat per — poe an ens a — 1 1 6 
(596-615) 

al-Kimil —_——_— —— 1 1 4 4 2 4 6 5 
(615-635 ) 


group of ten dinars of al-Amir features a standard 
inferior to 90% of purity, but there are also three 
other groups of specimens of that same ruler, con- 
sisting of eight, nine and eight specimens, which 
show 99%, 98%, and 96% degrees respectively. 
As for Saladin, the largest group of his specimen, 
consisting of thirteen dindrs, falls under the 90% 
limit. The standard of the remaining thirty-one 
dinars fluctuates between 99% and 90%, whereby 
two groups of six coins show 95% and 96% respec- 
tively, and two groups of five specimens display 
97% and 99% respectively. 

The number of specimens dating from the reign 
of Saladin’s immediate successors is scanty. But 
even so one is struck by the lack of any specimen 
with a standard inferior to 93%. A group of six 
coins of al-‘Aziz, a similar group of al-‘Adil, and 
a group of five coins of al-Kamil, all of them fall 
within the 100% limit. A group of six coins of 
al-Kamil shows an equally high standard of 99%. 

The contrast between the standard of the coin- 
age of Saladin and that of both his Fatimid prede- 
cessors and the Ayyibid successors is well illus- 
trated by the following and final table: 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE EXAMINED SPECIMENS ACCORDING 
TO THEIR STANDARD OF FINENESS 








The 

Degreeof The Fatimids Ayyubids 
purity (al-Musta‘li — al-‘Aziz — 

in % al’Adid ) Saladin al-Kamil) 

100 79 — 11 

99 10 5 7 

98 11 2 5 

97 3 5 2 

96 8 6 4 

95 2 6 4 

94 3 2 1 

93 2 — 2 

92 — 1 — 

91 3 3 — 

90 1 1 — 

under 90 12 13 —_ 





It is clear from the above evidence that the 
dinars of Saladin were not only lacking a fixed 
weight standard, but also suffered from an acute 
deterioration of the standard of fineness. One 
might perhaps argue that the fluctuation in the 
standard, the appearance of debased dindrs, could 
be attributed to the inefficiency of the minters, or 
their dishonesty. Such an idea has to be rejected, 
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however, in the light of our knowledge of the or- 
ganization of the minting production under Sala- 
din.’° Thus, regardless of the efficiency of the 
actual minting technique, the alloys themselves 
were submitted to strict control exercised by the 
chief judge or by his representatives.1' This super- 
vision was applied by the Fatimids and the Ay- 
yiibids, including Saladin as well.’* There were 
too many supervisory elements involved in the 
control of the standard of dinars, to overlook the 
striking of so many debased specimens within such 
a relatively short stretch of time. In my opinion, 
therefore, most of the bad issues were the result 
of a monetary debasement deliberately undertaken 
by the administration of Saladin. And as the de- 
cision concerning the standard of fineness in most 
of Islamic lands, particularly in Egypt, belonged 
to the sultan,’* the responsibility for that debase- 
ment rested with Saladin. That his administration 
was up to such disruptable methods, is quite ob- 
vious. A good proof here is the fact that in spite 
of the debasement, the Egyptian administration 
continued to maintain the exchange rate between 
the Egyptian and foreign coinage at the old rate 
of the Fatimids, that is to say of the pre-Saladin 
period, when both the weight standard and the 
standard of fineness had been rigidly observed.** 


The foregone facts ascertained from numismatic 
sources, constitute very important evidence in sup- 
port of the information of al-Magrizi. According 
to the well-known economic law of Gresham ‘ bad 
coins drive away good coins.’ The appearance of 
debased coinage under Saladin must have produced 
similar effect. Gold influx from abroad must have 
slowed down because the enforced course of Egyp- 


1° For the description of the organization of the mint- 
ing production in Egypt, see A. S, Ehrenkreutz, art. cit., 
p. 506-514. 

' Tbhid. p. 510-511; for a description of minting pro- 
cesses in the Egypt of the Ayyitbids, see A. 8. Ehren- 
kreutz, “Extracts from the Technical Manual on the 
Avyitibid Mint in Cairo,” BSOAS, XV, 3 (1953), p. 433- 
443. 

12 Tdem, “ Contributions to the Knowledge of the Fiscal 
Administration of Egypt in the Middle Ages,” BSOAS, 
XVI/3 (1954), p. 511, 

* Thid., p. 510. 

14Thus for instance the exchange rate of the North 
Afriean dindrs of the Almohades (called al-mii’mini) 
against the dindrs of Saladin was 2:1. Cf. Ibn Jubayr, 
The travels of Ibn Jubayr, ed. W. Wright (Leyden), 
1907, p. 43. This rate resulted from the fact that the 
mii’mini dinars weighed half as much as the dindrs of 
the Fatimids. 
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tian dindrs did harm to foreign merchants. In 
Egypt itself, people tended to keep the good coin- 
age in their possession in expectation of more 
stable times. Thus the stoppage of gold influx 
and the hoarding of gold must have resulted in 
the withdrawal of gold pieces from circulation, 
which fact was referred to by al-Maqrizi. 

On the other hand, this very shortage of gold 
had to affect detrimentally the minting production 
of Saladin’s administration. For with decreased 
deliveries of gold bullion, the mints had to debase 
the qualitative value of their issues if they wanted 
to meet quantitatively the monetary demands of 
the day. Thus, the debased coinage caused the 
shortage of gold, and the shortage of gold in turn 
produced the minting of debased coinage. It 
would, therefore, be interesting to investigate the 
initial causes of this vicious circle and to establish 
what might have been the roots of the crisis in 
question, remembering that the Fatimids had been 
so successful in maintaining the high standard of 
gold coinage. 

It can hardly be disputed that Egypt reached 
the climax of economic development in the Middle 
Ages during the rule of the Fatimid dynasty. But 
the economic situation of the valley of the Nile at 
the time of Saladin’s rise to power differed greatly 
from that which Egypt enjoyed after the Fatimid 
conquest. 

While the invasion of the Fatimids, because oi 
its bloodless character, did not disturb the agri- 
cultural and industrial production of Kgypt, the 
accession of Saladin was preceded by long years of 
destructive internal struggles between various fac- 
tions. Moreover, the industrial centers were recur- 
rently raided by the Crusaders. 

The territory acquired by Saladin was limited 
to Egypt only while the Fatimids, by conquering 
Egypt, became masters of the whole southern coast 
of the Mediterranean Sea. Syrian ports under the 
Fatimids were submitted for about one century to 
the commercial monopoly of Fatimid Egypt. -\t 
the time of Saladin’s rise they belonged to the 
Crusaders. 

Under the Fatimids, the traffic along Egyptian 
trade routes was extremely intensive because of 
general security both on land and at sea. This 
was not the case when Saladin seized power. [gyp- 
tian trade routes were then cut off from the Kast 
by the Crusaders. The North-south trade axis was 
also exposed to the attacks of the Crusaders and 
of the partisans of the overthrown Fatimid regime. 
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The routes leading westward were disrupted by 
customs barriers erected by new states which were 
established on the ruins of the Fatimid empire. 
The sea trade and naval hegemony in general was 
lost to the Europeans. 

Finally, while the period of the Fatimids was 
notable for abundant influx of gold bullion, this 
was not the case with the Egypt of Saladin. The 
gold mines of Western Sudan, ‘the Alaska of the 
Middle Ages,’ passed under the influence of the 
Almohades. On the other hand, the output of gold 
mines situated on the Egyptian-Nubian frontiers 
must have suffered because of the general unrest 
created by the pro-Fatimid agents supported by 
the Nubians. The latter had a good reason to be 
hostile to the new regime because Saladin, in the 
course of the consolidation of his position, ‘ liqui- 
dated’ the Fatimid regiments composed of Nubian 
slaves. This ruthless measure was followed by the 
looting of Nubian territory by Saladin’s troops.'® 

Considering all these factors, it is obvious that 
the finances of Egypt, at the time of the accession 
of Saladin, were seriously undermined. Had his 
rule been accompanied by a period of peace, it 
might have proved possible, by adopting drastic 








It is worth mentioning that gold production among 
the pagan gold diggers suffered whenever some Islamic 
rulers directly interfered with their activities; cf. 
al-Omari, Masdlik el-absar fi mamdlik el-amsar, transl. 
Gaudefroy Demombynes (Paris, 1927), I, 58. It was 
probably for that reason that the exploitation of gold in 
Nubia was left to private enterprise; ef. C. H. Becker, 
Islamstudien (Leipzig, 1924), i, 189. 
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economy measures, to maintain the financial bal- 
ance and, consequently, a stabilized coinage, de- 
spite the decrease in the influx of gold. What hap- 
pened was that Saladin mobilized the resources of 
Egypt in pursuance of his warlike activities. The 
whole economy of the country was directed to sup- 
port Saladin’s policy to restore internal security, 
to unify Syria with Egypt, and to proceed with a 
showdown with the Crusaders. 

Despite the magnitude of his operations, there 
is sufficient evidence indicating that from the very 
beginning of his activities in Egypt, Saladin suf- 
fered from a lack of gold which continued through- 
out the duration of his rule. With the build up of 
his armed forces and navy, with profuse fortifica- 
tion constructions, and especially with big pur- 
chases of war material with European merchants, 
it was obvious that Saladin was in great need of 
‘hot’ cash. And it is this factor, in my opinion, 
that forced his administration to proceed with 
qualitative debasement of coinage. 

Although the appearance of the debased coinage 
resulted in the crisis of the dindr, the ultimate 
achievements of Saladin seem to have justified 
such a measure. The restored military power and 
internal security in Egypt, which were produced 
through Saladin’s successes, lay at the foundation 
of the high standard of Egyptian dindrs issued by 
his immediate successors.’® 


16 Cf, A. S. Ehrenkreutz, “The Standard of Fineness 
of Gold Coins Circulating in Egypt at the Time of the 
Crusades,” JAOS, LXXIV, iii (1954). 


APPENDIX I 


LIST OF DINARS EXAMINED FOR THE ANALYSIS OF TIE STANDARD OF FINENESS 





Reference 
and rulers * 


Reference 
and rulers * 


Fineness of 
gold in % 


Fineness of 
gold in % 


Reference 
and rulers * 


Fineness of 
gold in % 





al-Musta‘li 


M-405 97 BM-202-iv-51 98 
M-393 100 BM-Mrs. Loeve 76 M-410 100 
M-394 100 BM-199p-Add-325 98 M-454 100 
M-400 100 M-406 94 BM-204-iv-51 90 
M-401 95 M-447 100 M-455 100 
M-395 98 M-448 100 M-456 100 
M-402 100 BM-200-iv-51 81 M-411 100 
al-Amir BM-201-iv-51 96° M-412 100 

M-449 100 M-413 100 
BM-197-iv-50 96 M-407 94 M-457 100 
M-403 98 M-408 96 M-458 100 
M-444 99 Ashmolean 99 Ashmolean 99 
BM-198-iv-51 100 M-450 100 BM-206-iv-52 96 
BM-199-iv-51 98 M-451 100 BM-206c-Add.-325 91 
M-404 100 Ashmolean 99 M-459 100 
M-445 100 M-452 100 M-414 100 
M-446 100 M-409 100 M-460 100 
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Reference Fineness of Reference Fineness of Reference Fineness of 
and rulers * goid in % and rulers * gold in % and rulers * gold in % 
BM-207-iv-52 96 ANS 100 ANS 66 
M-461 100 M-502 100 ANS 98 
M-416 100 M-503 99 ANS 94 
M-418 100 M-504 99 BM-252-iv-65 97 
M-462 100 M-488 100 BM-253-iv-65 97 
BM-208-iv-52 85 M-489 100 BM-254-iv-65 91 
M-417 96 M-505 100 ANS 95 
BM-208d-Add.-325 91 M-506 100 ANS 91 
BM-209-iv-52 97 M-508 100 ANS 90 
BM-210-iv-52 98 M-509 100 ANS 91 

M-463 100 M-490 100 BM-255-iv-66 Less than 50% 
M-464 100 M-491 100 BM-256-iv-66 Less than 50% 
BM-211-iv-52 99 M-492 100 BM-257-iv-66 64 
M-465 100 M-512 100 ANS 83 
M-422 100 M-493 100 BM-258-iv-66 89 
M-466 99 az-Zafir Ashmolean 96 
BM-213-iv-52 98 M-513 100 BM-259-iv-66 96 
M-467 100 M-519 100 ANS 96 
M-423 100 M-520 100 al-‘Aziz 
BM-215-iv-53 89 M-514 100 BM-287-iv-76 93 
BM-217-iv-53 80 M-515 100 al-‘Adil 
M-469 85 M-517 100 ANS 100 
BM-222-iv-54 81 M-518 100 ANS 100 
BM-221-iv-53 76 M-521 100 ANS 100 
BM-219-iv-53 75 al-Fa’iz ANS 100 
M-470 98 M-522 100 ANS 100 
M-475 100 M-524 100 ANS 99 
M-476 96 al-‘Adid ANS 100 
M-424 100 M-526 Less than 50% BM-354-iv-96 98 
BM-223-iv-54 (false coin?) M-525 95 al-Kamil 
M-425 93 M-527 91 BM-373-iv-103 99 
M-477 99 M-528 100 ANS 100 
M-471 99 Saladin ANS 100 
M-478 96 ANS 95 BM-375-iv-104 99 
M-472 98 ANS 86 ANS 100 
M-426 100 BM-243-iv-63 96 ANS 99 
M-427 94 BM-244-iv-63 94 ANS 99 
M-473 100 ANS 96 BM-376-iv-104 99 
M-479 97 ANS Less than 50% BM-380-iv-105 98 
M-474 100 BM-246-iv-64 62 ANS 95 
M-428 100 BM-245-iv-64 95 BM-383-iv-106 99 
M-429 98 ANS 56 BM-388-iv-107 93 
M-430 100 BM-247-iv-64 96 ANS 96 
Interregnum Ashmolean 97 BM-384-iv-106 97 
M-481 100 ANS 74 ANS 100 
M-482 100 Ashmolean 99 BM-389-iv-107 95 
M-484 100 ANS 95 ANS 100 
al-Hifiz ANS 97 BM-392-iv-107 98 
M-485 100 ANS 99 Ashmolean 96 
M-494 Less than 50% ANS 97 BM-393-iv-108 97 
M-495 98 ANS 99 BM-394-iv-108 196 
M-496 100 BM-248-iv-64 99 BM-396-iv-108 96 
M-486 100 ANS 99 Ashmolean 95 
M-497 100 BM-249-iv-65 95 BM-398-iv-108 99 
M-498 100 ANS 83 BM-400-iv-109 98 
M-499 100 BM-91.4-Prideaux 98 BM-402-iv-109 95 
M-500 93 ANS 92 BM-403-iv-110 94 
M-501 100 ANS 97 
M-487 100 BM-251-iv-65 95 





* Key to abbreviations: 
M =G. C. Miles, Fatimid Coins in the Collections of the University Museum, Philadelphia, and the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society (New York, 1951). 
BM = British Museum Collection. Vol. / page ref. to Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the 
British Museum (London, 1875-1888). 
Ashmolean = Collection of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
ANS = Collection of the American Numismatic Society. 











BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


The Meaning of the 


Professor Dumont’s communication dealing 
with Vedic ghosdéd* provides an illuminating and 
obviously correct explanation of the phonetic struc- 
ture of the word. To resume briefly, we have two 
variant forms of this word in the Yajus texts: 
ghosdd in TS. 1.1. 2., TB. 3. 3. 2. and KapS. 1. 2., 
and on the other hand gosdd in MS. 1.1.2. and 
KathS. 1. 2.; 31.1., the latter form being referred 
to by Panini (5.2.62). The word cannot be ex- 
plained on the basis of the second alternative alone 
as go-sad- ‘ sitting among the cows,’ since not only 
is this sense unsuitable in the context (on account 
of the preceding genitive yajidsya in TS. and 
TB.), but also because it fails to account for the 
aspirated form ghosdd. On the other hand if we 
assume that the stem is really go-sadh-, the ex- 
planation will be that the aspiration of the final 
which is lost in the nom. sg. is transferred to the 
initial consonant. It is true that in all other exam- 
ples of this sort (kdmadhuk, etc.) this transference 
is to the consonant immediately preceding, but in 
the case of ghosdd that consonant is incapable of 
aspiration, so that the process can only operate on 
the initial consonant of the word. The fluctuation 
between the various recensions is due to the fact 
that this is an exceptional type of transference of 
aspiration, as well as to the fact that it was under- 
stood that the first member of this compound was 
go-. 

Professor Dumont interprets the word go-sddh- 
thus elicited as a compound containing the word 
go- ‘cow’ and a shortened form of the root sddh-, 
meaning ‘cattle procurer’ or ‘cattle provider.’ 
The meaning would suit the context well enough, 
but it is not in any way dictated by it, and it 
depends primarily on the proposed etymology. As 
far as this is concerned the short -a- in -sadh- (as 
opposed to the normal yajfa-sidh-) creates a difli- 
culty, and this is not altogether removed by the 
citation of JB. sadhnoti, since the manuscript 
tradition of that work is notoriously insecure. 
Forms like -dha, -pa are not really parallel, since 
they contain the thematic suffix added to the weak 
form of the root (analyse -dh-a, -p-a), and there 
1s no shortening of radical a. 


inant 


*JAOS, LXXV (1955), 117-118. 


Vedic Word ghosad 


His reason for connecting this sadh- with the 
root sddh- is the final aspirate which seems at first 
sight to exclude any connection with the root sad- 
‘to sit.’ This is true if we think of a root-stem 
-sad (go-sad- ‘sitting among the cows’); on the 
other hand, if we assume the existence of an origi- 
nal laryngeal suffix, the aspiration can be explained 
as due to the effect of that. There is considerable 
evidence for such a suffix in connection with sad- 
in Sanskrit, having precisely this effect, and it has 
been discussed in detail by F. B. J. Kuiper in AOr. 
XX, pp. 23 ff. Briefly we have in Sanskrit a stem 
sddhis- ‘seat, abode’ (= OlIr. hadis-), and, occur- 
ring more commonly, sadhdstha- ‘abode’ (sadhas- 
tha-), which are both to be referred to this root 
and where the aspiration is caused by a laryngeal 
suffix, sad-H-is). Kuiper refers to H. Pedersen’s 
dissertation La cinquiéme declinaison latine where 
the existence of such a suffix is demonstrated for 
Lat. sédés, gen. pl. sédum, a type of declension 
which can be compared with that of Skt. panthds, 
gen. pl. pathaém. He constructs an original stem 
sedeH-s/ sedH-es, of which sddhis (sedH-is) ete. 
are extensions. There is reason to believe that this 
original stem, which is found in Latin and which 
has been theoretically deduced from the Skt. evi- 
dence, actually occurs in this compound go-sddh-. 

On the analogy of pdnthds/pathds one would 
expect such a stem meaning ‘ seat, abode’ to inflect 
after the style sidis/sadhds. The aspiration of the 
final consonant of the root in the weak cases is 
paralleled by pathds (as opposed to Av. nom. sg. 
panti) and by mahds (megH-és). But since the 
stem is obsolescent and is preserved only in this 
compound, the old inflection has been replaced by 
one in which the weak stem has been generalised, 
so that it is adapted to the ordinary type of con- 
sonantal stem. Consequently the nom. sg. appears 
as gosad or, with transference of the aspiration lost 
in the final, ghosad. 

Phonetically and morphologically this explana- 
tion presents no difficulties. As regards the mean- 
ing, the context does not impose this meaning, but 
it admits of it, as is the case with the alternative 
explanation. Taking go-sddh- as a tatpurusa com- 
pound meaning ‘ abode of cows,’ we may see in this 
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phrase ghosdd asi, either an identification of the 
type common in this literature, or, as would be 
natural with a pastoral people, the word may be 
intended in a more general sense (cf. gopd-, etc.), 
so that yajidsya ghosdd asi may mean simply ‘ thou 
art the home of the sacrifice.’ 

It would perhaps be difficult to decide between 
the explanation offered here and that given by Pro- 
fessor Dumont if there did not exist in later San- 
skrit a word which has always been an etymologi- 
cal puzzle, but which can now in view of what has 
been said above be satisfactorily explained. This is 
the term ghosa- ‘a station of herdsmen,’ which ap- 
pears first in the Mahabharata, and remains in use 
in later literature. The word must obviously be 
separated from the homonymous ghosa- ‘ noise,’ 
and the etymology ought to have something to do 
with cows. If we identify this word ghosa- with 
Vedic word ghosdd as explained above, its etymol- 


ogy becomes perfectly clear. The word ghosdd 
would in the Prakrit stage appear as ghosa- with 
loss of the final consonant (this is the form in 
AMg.), and this adapted into Sanskrit becomes 
ghosa-. The fact that the word does not appear in 
Sanskrit earlier than the Mbh. makes it quite 
likely that in this form it is of Prakritic origin. 
In the Prakritic form the final consonant of the 
root has been elided, but the influence of the origi- 
nal laryngeal suffix which followed it remains in 
the form of the aspiration of the initial. If we 
had only had the form ghosa- to go on, it would 
have been quite impossible to see what was in- 
volved, but the existence of the rare Vedic term 
ghosiéd / gosdd makes the position clear, and its 
meaning is established by the comparison with the 
later word. 
T. Burrow 


INDIAN INSTITUTE, OXFORD 





Jones and Panini 


In the Presidential address delivered before the 
meeting of the Society at Toronto and printed 
under the title “ India and Linguistics ” in JAOS, 
LXXV, p. 147 Professor Emeneau suggests that 
Sir William Jones was led to make his oft-quoted 
statement regarding the affinities of Sanskrit with 
Greek and Latin by the transparent analysis with 
which he was provided by his Hindu teacher on the 
basis of Panini’s grammar. Professor Emeneau 
frankly acknowledges that there is no evidence to 
prove this. His view is certainly an advance on 
Holger Pedersen who alludes to “the peculiar 
structural clarity of the [Sanskrit] language ” and 
on W. D. Whitney, who regards “ the transparency 
of its structure” as the revealing flash. Jones’s 
statement, however, differs only in emphasis and 
not in substance from similar statements of his 
predecessors and contemporaries. 

Benfey has told us (cf. Windisch, Geschichte der 
Sanskril-Philologie, p. 24, n. 1) that Filippo Sas- 
setti (ec. 1585), Benjamin Schultze (1725) and 
Father Coeurdoux (1767) had already noticed the 
affinity of Sanskrit with the classical languages. 
Sassetti, indeed, added Persian, Schultze compared 
the numerals up to forty and Coeurdoux drew up 
a general comparative table of Greek, Latin and 
Indian words. We do nct know how far Jones was 
aware of the work of his predecessors, but as he 


claims no special originality in proclaiming an 
affinity, “so strong indeed, that no philologer could 
examine them all three (Sanskrit, Greek and 
Latin), without believing them to have sprung 
from some common source,” this point is of little 
importance. It is difficult, also, to suppose that 
Wilkins, to whom he alludes as a “ valuable source 
of accurate and solid information ” and “ the in- 
estimable mine of Sanskrit literature” (Third 
Discourse) had failed to notice the correspon- 
dences, which Jones publicised. 

Jones’s high opinion of Hindu learning, in 
which he was occasionally tempted to extrava- 
gances, avidly pounced upon by James Mill in his 
History of British India, must have been in the 
first place derived from the “ Sanskritmad” 
Wilkins. Although he declared as late as 24 
April 1784 that life was too short to follow him 
in the untrodden paths of Hindu learning, (cf. 
BSOAS, X1, p. 802) he wrote essays on the Hindu 
musical modes and a comparative study of the gods 
of Greece, Italy and India in the same year. They 
show that he was even then alive to the common 
origins of Greek, Latin and Indian culture and by 
the inclusion of language, he added just another 
stone to the edifice. Jones’s brilliancy lay, there- 
fore, not on his discovery, if we can call it such, 
but in his appreciation of its importance and his 
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manner of revealing it to the world of western 
scholars, as yet ignorant of the importance of San- 
skrit. Morphological complexity was then and for 
long afterwards esteemed as a sign of maturity of 
language and was adduced solely as an additional 
argument in favour of the superiority of Sanskrit 
to Greek and Latin. 

Had Panini or, at least, the grammatical tradi- 
tion of which Panini was the earliest and greatest 
exponent any influence upon Jones? I doubt it. 
European scholars knew little of the Astadhyayi 
except the name until Colebrooke in 1801 wrote his 
“Essay on the Sanskrit and Pracrit Languages ” 
in Vol. VII of Asiatick Researches. Panini’s 
Grammar is written in cryptic siitra form and its 
illogical order renders it impracticable, for anyone 
to learn Sanskrit by its means (Keith, History of 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 424). Jones began to learn 
Sanskrit, probably shortly before 1% September 
1785, when he writes to Wilkins that he had found 
a teacher. He probably started with the Hito- 
padeSa on which he was still engaged in September 
1786 and no doubt was assisted by a draft of Wil- 
kins’s translation, which was published in 1787. 
Is it likely that his teacher used Panini’s Grammar 
as a basis for his instruction? More unlikely 


things have happened, but Jones’s teacher had 
ready to his hand the popular Siddhanta-kaumudi 
written 2000 years later and based on the Prakriya- 
kaumundi, a rewritten and rearranged version of 
the Astadhyayi (Keith, p. 430). Jones must 
have made considerable progress before he began 
to read the former work, for he records that he did 
not finish his attentive reading of it until 18 
August 1792. Manuscripts of this work, Varada- 
raja’s Saravali (probably based on it like his other 
work) and the non-Paninean Mugdhabodha of 
Vopadeva, but not the Astadhyayi, are now in the 
Jones Collection at the India Office Library (Cat., 
Tawney and Thomas [London, 1903]). All these 
considerations, although not furnishing positive 
evidence, which is hardly to be expected, are con- 
sistent with the view that Jones was not under the 
influence of Panini’s Grammar even at second 
hand in 1786. His interest in philological ques- 
tions was, indeed, only transitory, for he placed 
little value on “mere philology ” and “the mere 
linguist ” (Teignmouth, Memoirs of the Life and 
Works of Sir William Jones, Vol. II, p. 265). 


ALFRED MASTER 


LoNnDoN 





A Note on Taittiriya-Brahmana 3. 2. 8-12 


As a general rule, the student of the Veda 


should interpret and explain the Vedic texts just 
as they have been handed down, and should not 
venture emendations in those holy texts. In some 
cases, however, a conjecture is justified, especially 
if the emendation consists in the change of only 
one letter, and provides a better meaning. 

In a passage of the Taittiriya-Brahmana (3. 2. 
8), I propose to read mrtva instead of bhrtvdé. In 
the devanagari script, the difference between bh 
and m is very small, and mrtvad would provide a 
much better meaning in the context. 

Here is a literal translation of the text, without 
the proposed emendation: “The gods, having 
brought (bhrtvd) the sacrificial substance (i. e. the 
grains of rice or other grains), said: ‘ Upon whom 
shall we now wipe off (the sin) from ourselves?’ 
Agni then said: ‘ Put your bodies together into me. 
I shall produce for you that one upon whom you 
Will wipe off (the sin) from yourselves.’ The gods 
then put their bodies together into Agni. And 


that is the reason why people say that Agni is all 
the deities. He (Agni) threw a burning coal upon 
the waters; therefrom Ekata was born. He threw 
(a burning coal) a second time (upon the waters) ; 
therefrom Dvita was born. He threw (a burning 
coal) a third time (upon the waters) ; therefrom 
Trita was born. Since they (i.e. those three) were 
born from the waters (ap-), therefore they are 
called Apyas. Since they were born from the 
bodies (a4tman-) (of the gods), therefore they are 
called Atmyas. The gods wiped off (the sin) from 
themselves upon the Apyas. The Apyas wiped it 
off upon the man upon whom (while he is still 
sleeping) the sun has risen. The man upon whom 
(while he is still sleeping) the sun has risen, 
wiped it off upon the man upon whom (while he 
is already sleeping) the sun has set. The man 
upon whom (while he is already sleeping) the sun 
has set, wiped it off upon the man who has ugly 
nails. The man who has ugly nails, wiped it off 
upon the man who has brown teeth. The man 
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who has brown teeth, wiped it off upon the man 
who has taken as a wife a woman whose elder 
sister is not yet married. The man who has taken 
as a wife a woman whose sister is not yet married, 
wiped it off upon the man who is not married 
while his younger brother is already married. The 
man who is not married while his younger brother 
is already married, wiped it off upon the murderer 
of a man. The murderer of a man wiped it off 
upon the murderer of a Brahmana. Beyond the 
murderer of a Brahmana that (i.e. the sin) did 
not go.” 

According to this strange story which was in- 
vented in order to explain the origin of the water 
libations offered to the three deities called Ekata, 
Dvita, and Trita, the gods performed a sacrifice 
and, in the preparation of that sacrifice, they com- 
mitted a great sin. But the text, as we have it, 
does not tell us what that sin was. 

I believe that in the first sentence of the passage 
we should read havir mrtva instead of havir bhrtva, 
and that mrtvad means “ having crushed.” 

mrtvaé can be considered as the gerund of mrnati 
“to crush.” Just as vrtva is the gerund of vrnoti 
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“to cover ” and of vrndti “ to choose,” I think that 
mrtva may be the gerund of mrndatt “to crush” 
as well as the gerund of mryate “to die.” And 
mrtva “having crushed ” would provide a much 
better meaning in the text, for the bringing of the 
sacrificial substance is certainly not a sin or a 
fault, but the crushing of the sacrificial substance, 
i.e. the grains, was considered to be an injury, 
i.e. a sin, as it is clearly proved by the following 
passage of the Satapatha-Brahmana (1. 2. 2.11): 
“For whatever in this rice-offering, they either 
injure or tear asunder in the threshing or grinding 
of it, that . . . he thereby expiates with water.” 
If we read mrtva instead of bhrtvd, the meaning 
of the first sentence of the passage would be: 
“ (Formerly) the gods, having crushed the sacri- 
ficial substance (i.e. the grains) (and having, by 
doing so, committed a sin), said: ‘Upon whom 
shall we now wipe off the sin from ourselves?’” 
And this meaning is undoubtedly much better. 


P.-E. Dumont 


THE JoHNS HorpkKINS UNIVERSITY 





Note on the Origin 


The Old Turkic forms of the word are tamya 
and tamqa.*’ In Mongol we have tamaga;? in 
Osmanli Turkish tamga.* In modern Turkish the 
word is spelled “damga.”* The word entered the 
Russian language in the period of the Mongol in- 
vasion of the 13th century in the form of tamga.® 

A. von Gabain defines the meaning of the term 
as ‘ Siegel, Higentumszeichen, magische Iingerhal- 
tung.’ B. Vladimircov differentiates between the 
earlier Mongol society (11th to 13th centuries) 
and the later one (14th to 17th centuries). He 
interprets the term for the earlier period as ‘ mark 





7A, von Gabain, Alttiirkische Grammatik, 2d ed. 
(Leipzig, 1950), p. 337; S. E. Malov, Pamjatniki drev- 
netjurkskoj pis’mennosti (Moscow and Leningrad, 1951), 
p- 426. 

*B. Ja. Vladimireov, Obscestvennyj stroj Mongolov 
(Leningrad, 1934), pp. 58 and 183. 

°J. W. Redhouse, A Jurkish and English Lewicon 
(Constantinople, 1921) p. 593. Redhouse gives the 
transliteration tamga and adds: “vulg. damga.” 

*Magazanik, D. A., Turecko-russkyj slovar’ (Moscow, 
1931), p. 222. 

°G. Vernadsky, The Mongols and Russia (New Haven, 
1953), p. 222-223. 


of the Word tamga 


of property’ (cattle brand) and comments that it 
was a clan mark.® For the later period he gives 
the connotation of ‘seal.’* There is no doubt that 
the original meaning of tamga was ‘ clan emblem.’ 
The tamga sign of the clan was put on the top of 
its war standard.* The design of the clan tamga 
was used for horse (and camel) brands.? Other 
connotations (individual property mark; seal) are 
derivatives. 

The question before us is, whether the word 
tamga is of Turkic origin. In view of the basic 
meaning of the term—clan emblem—we would ex- 
pect some kind of connection between the word 





® Vladimircovy, p. 58. 

7 Vladimircov, p. 183. 

5A tamga (standard-top) in the form of trident was 
found in the Naléik district in the Northern Caucasus, 
see B. A. Rybakov, “ Znaki sobstvennosti v knjazeskom 
xozjajstve Kievskoj Rusi,” Sovetskaja Arzeologija, V1 
(1940), fig. 42 (p. 242). 

°N. P. Vasilenko, Tamga, Enciklopediéeskij Slovar 
Brockhaus-Efron, half.-vol. 64 (1901), p. 571. On the 


camel brands see H. Field, Camel Brands and Graffiti 
from Iraq, Syria, Jordan, Iran, and Arabia, Supplement 
to JAOS, No. 15 (1952). 
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tamga and tne Turkic terms for ‘clan.’ No such 
connection exists. As a matter of fact there is no 
Qld Turkic term which would correspond exactly 
to the English ‘ clan.’??° The nearest Turkic terms 
are oyus, og, and uruy.'* For this reason we may 
think that the term tamga was not an original 
Turkic word but was borrowed into Turkic from a 
language in which it had been connected with the 
notion ‘clan.’ That language is Alanic. 

In Alanic (Ossetic) “clan emblem” is damy- 
ghe:*? ‘clan’ is myghkak, from myg, ‘sperm,’ 

re Clan” in modern Turkish is “klan” (a borrowing 
from the English), Fahir Iz and H. C. Hony, English- 
Turkish Dictionary (Oxford, 1952), p. 70. 

1A, BernStam, Socialno-ekonomiceskij stroj orxono- 
enisejskix tjurok VI-VIII vekov (Moscow and Leningrad, 
1946), pp. 98, 104, 105; Gabain, pp. 321 and 347; Malov, 
pp. 403, 404, 439. 

122,W. Miller, Ossetisch-russisch-deutsches Wérterbuch 


‘semen.’ Mygkak literally means ‘belonging to 
the sperm,’ 1. e. ‘of the same sperm.’’* De myg 
means ‘thy sperm.’ According to Dzambulat 
Dzanty, damyghe derives from dw myg." 

My conclusion is that the Turkic tamga derives 
from the Alanic damyghe. 


GEORGE VERNADSKY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


(Leningrad, 1927-1934), p. 476; A. M. Kasaev, Ose- 
tinsko-russkij slovar’ (Moscow, 1952), p. 158. 

13W. Miller, Ossetisch-russisch-deutsches Worterbuch 
(Leningrad, 1927-1934), p. 829; A. M. Kasaev, Ose- 
tinsko-russkij slovar’ (Moscow, 1952), p. 236; V. I. 
Abaev, Osetinskij jazyk i folklor, I (Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, 1949), p. 63; Dzambulat Dzanty, L’Hmpire des 
Oss-Alanes (Institut d’Ossétologie, Clamart, Seine, 
France), I (1953), p. 9. 

14 Dzanty, p. 20. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Institutiones Linguae Tocharicae, Pars I: The- 
saurus Linguae Tocharicae Dialecti A. By 
PaveL Poucua. Pp. xvi+ 466. (Cesko- 
slovensky Ustav Orientélni v Praze, Mono- 
grafie Archivu Orientalniho). Prague: StAtni 
PEDAGOGICKE NAKLADATELSTVI, 1955. 


This is the first attempt at a complete dictionary 
of either of the Tocharian dialects. As far as I 
can tell the author has at the same time intended 
to make it also a complete index verborum, though 
he does not expressly say so but merely indicates 
that “thesaurus meus totam linguae Tocharicae 
dialecti A materiam continet, in eo loci, ubi variae 
formae vocabuli reperiuntur, perscripti sunt et 
vocabuli usus exempla allata” (p. viii). However 
in my examination and spot-checking in the course 
of preparing this review I have noted very few 
omissions of the individual occurrences of the vari- 
ous forms. The only way accurately to check its 
completeness would be to compare it with the 
entries in Professor Sieg’s “ Zettelkasten ” at Got- 
tingen. Such an index verborum has been long 
on the list of desiderata in Tocharian studies. 

The arrangement of cited forms is however 
somewhat confusing, if not even confused, in spots, 
e.g. p. 17 s. v. dklye we read: 18a1; aklye yamtsat 
78a3; dklye yamu 336b2, adklye yamuiicais. The 
proper (or at least an intelligible) arrangement 
would be: 18a1 dklye yaimtsat; 78a3 dklye yamu; 
336b2 dklye yamufcds; or one could reverse the 
order and place the number after (as is done when 
the author merely cites the form rather than the 
construction). It is possible of course that I 
chanced upon a spot badly confused by the type- 
setter. But there it is. Another instance of con- 
fusion to be cited is p. 24 s. v. drkisost (4th line) : 
249al; sds adrkisost adkntsuneyo ptukk orkdém, 
where again a semicolon separates reference from 
citation. We are further confused under this same 
caption by a colon (:) after the passage cited two 
lines above (i.e. 214b2: drkisosi etce.), but no 
punctuation in the next line (i.e. 221a2 sne klop 
ete.). The author seems not have established a 
consistent system of punctuation for his references. 
The result is added labor on the part of the person 


who attempts to use the work as an index ver- 
borum. I might add here in passing that it is 
often difficult to determine the criteria for inclu- 
sion and exclusion of constructions cited as “ vo- 
cabuli usus exempla.” 

As regards the meaning of words, the author 
seems to have neglected to make all possible use of 
Sieg’s Ubersetzungen aus dem Tocharischen, not 
only the second fascicle (1952) but also of the first 
(1944). For example on A pam cf. Ubersetz. I, 
p-. 5, ftn. 10 (ef. below). Likewise Sieg’s discus- 
sion of A ylar = B yldre ‘ old, weak, feeble’ (not 
B lare ‘ dear,’ cf. Sieg, 1. c.) has escaped the au- 
thor’s notice. And there are quite a number of 
other similar instances. 

Most of these confusions of reference or over- 
sights do not, however, render the book unusable 
as an index verborum; nor do the misprints since, 
to the student of Tocharian, they are usually ob- 
vious, as e.g. kusal for h,Sal (s.v. ak-), mantik 
for mdntak (ibid.), sdsnotku oki for sdsnotkw oki 
(s.v. akappi), Ags. gehoep for gehep (ibid.); 
more serious is the citation of wlaluneyis (s.v. 
akdilyme) at 3b6 without indication that it is ac- 
tually a correction for textual error wlaluyis at 
this spot. In general also the author makes no 
indication in his entries to account for reconstruc- 
tions. Only when an entire construction is ac- 
tually cited does this seem to be the usual practice. 

If, within the above mentioned restrictions, 
Poucha has succeeded in furnishing the student of 
Tocharian a usable index verborum, the same can 
not be said as regards the use of the work as an 
etymological dictionary. It is perhaps regrettable 
that any etymologies at all are given, even though, 
to be sure, quite a few are obvious and therefore 
quite acceptable. In fact, in the present state of 
our knowledge of the language and in view of the 
inherent ambiguity of Tocharian historical pho- 
nology, it is only the obvious etymology that is 
acceptable. Poucha apparently proceeds under the 
assumption (as did his predecessor A. J. van Win- 
dekens) that it is incumbent upon him to furnish 
an Indo-European etymology for every word that 
is not clearly a borrowing, no matter how tenuous 
the semantic connection or how dubious or am- 
biguous the phonological development. Further- 
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more, in the latter regard, he does not seem to heed 
what few “ phonetic laws” have in general been 
accepted by most workers in the field. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the matter of the origins of 
the secondary (“ palatalized ”) consonants ts and 
c, which in my opinion at least, and also in that 
of Holger Pedersen, I believe, reflect regularly 
only IE dental stops, not velars or palatals. A few 
examples are: p. 64-65 s.v. kats ‘venter,’ a con- 
nection is assumed with Arm. gog ‘ cavity, lap, 
belly, ete.,? Norw. gagr ‘backwards, bent back’; 
p. 86, s.v. koc, my early connection with Goth. 
hauhs, etc. is accepted but the author sets as root 
IE *kauk- for the Tocharian, whereas I proposed 
the alternative IE *qou-d- beside *qou-q- to ex- 
plain the Toch. c, with reference to the redupli- 
cated Skt. kakud- ‘ summit, tip’ (cf. also Pedersen, 
Tocharisch, p. 226); p. 104 cificar, caficar is de- 
rived from an IE *kwengt-: Lith. svdnkus ‘fine’ 
(so read for Svankus), Grk. xopyos ‘ decorated ’ ; 
p. 106 f. cwanke ‘bosom, lap’ is taken from an 
IE *geu- to Grk. pyrpds yvia ‘womb,’ Lith. gungti 
‘bend’ (after van Windekens). This is the more 
puzzling on Poucha’s part since he suggests con- 
nection with the verbal root A twank-, but without 
mention of B twank defined in Krause, Westtoch. 
Gr. I as “einzwingen” (?); p. 261 f. rotcim 
‘anger’: Goth. wrohjan ‘ accuse,’ OI cel. rdg ‘ quar- 
rel’ (the reference here is badly garbled). Ex- 
amples of the assumed derivation of ts from an 
original guttural are: p. 246 (s.v. yok) tsuk: OK 
géopan ‘ receive,’ Germ. Gaumen. The author here 
ignores my own (phonologically more acceptable) 
connection with Lat. diico (cf. Pedersen, Toch. 
190, Zur toch. Sprachgesch. 22). Just one more 
example: p. 392 tsdr- ‘ separate’ is taken from IE 
*gher- in Skt. gharsati ‘crush, or IE *gher- in 
Lith. Zeriu, Ze7ti ‘ scrape,’ adding, in parenthesis, 
“Pedersen, Toch. p. 74 et 236 idem, etiam ad Gr. 
xelp Het. kessar.” However Pedersen I. c. men- 
tions only the problem of the connection of A tsar, 
B sar ‘hand’ which, he says, “ gehért wohl trotz 
der Schwierigkeiten zu gr. xetp, hitt. kessar ..” 
(p. 74), but which he resolves (p. 236) as due to 
syncope of the first syllable in Tocharian. In 
Zur toch. Sprachgesch. p. 19 Pedersen gives the 
correct etymology of tsar- vb. ‘separate’: Grk. 
pw. These are but a few samples of the careless 
attitude toward the few phonetic laws which are 
established in Tocharian. I shall not lengthen the 
review to cite others. 


And, aside from such regrettable disregard for 
established phonetic law, a great many of the ety- 
mologies, even where phonologically possible are 
extremely speculative from the semantic point of 
view, if indeed not to be rejected utterly because 
of internal connections within Tocharian. A case 
in point here is the separation of 1) watk- ‘ com- 
mand,’ pres. sg. 1 wéatkiésam, derived from IK 
*wed- in Skt. vadati ‘says,’ Lith. vadinti ‘ call,’ 
from 2) witk- ‘separate (intr.), decide,’ derived 
from IE *wedh- in Skt. vadhati ‘ destroy, slay,’ 
etc. It should be clear to anyone who knows the 
Tocharian verbal system that the former is merely 
the sk derivative of the latter, with the usual 
quasi-causative-transitive value of this formation. 
The unquestioning dependence of the author upon 
van Windekens is probably to blame here, as it 
certainly must be in an annoying error made in 
connection with the etymology of wrok ‘ pearl’ (p. 
311f.) taken here from IE *(s)wer- (‘ Schnur, 
Strick,’ ete., Walde-Pokorny I, 263). Here we 
find cited a Lett. wérlu ‘ monile,’ along with wér- 
tuwe ‘margarita, wérens ‘filum.’ These are 
taken directly from van Windekens (p. 165). Of 
course Lett. wérlu is v. W.’s error in citing W.-P.’s 
wirkne ‘aufgereihtes, pérlu w. ‘ Perlenschnur.’ 
Thus we have a new Lettic word wérlu! It should 
have been obvious to both authors even after the 
mistake was once made that a form like wérlu was 
probably a gen. pl., at least not a nom. sg. 

Only a careful and minute reading could reveal all 
the other errors of this sort or of the sort mentioned 
above earlier in the citation of either Tocharian or 
non-Tocharian words and forms. I shall content 
myself with only a few more that have leapt to my 
eye, so to speak: P. 2 line 14 read akmal sy arém 
wsok (for si) ; ibid. line 19 read tsem (for tsdém). 
P. 3, line 7 from bottom read pafwé(s) (with s 
supplied at beginning of 91a4, and so emend also 
on p. 171, line 7 patwa ////), ibid. line 6 from 
bottom strike out period after lyalyut and read 
whole citation with emendations and conjectures: 
mnu ly(lyu)t(u) tam prast kamat aficadl pydppa 
sina(m) raga sim par spa(ntoras), cf. Sieg, Uber- 
setz. II, p. 28. P. 4, line 11 from bottom read 
prastam (for prastam). This is a frequent error 
in citing this word which fluctuates continually 
between the Toch. spelling with st and the San- 
skritized st. P. 17, line 15 read with emendation 
at 333a2 aksi[s]a(n)t; ibid., line 20 read aksinam 
(for dksiniam), and dksidm (for aksidm) and, 
of course, strike out the connecting —. There 
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are several other instances of erroneous -m for -m 
or vice versa, an easy errer to make, to be sure, and 
no doubt in part due to the typesetter. Pp. 22, 
line 6 from bottom read si (for si). Pp. 24, line 
14 from bottom read knémmune (for knénmune), 
ibid., line 15 from bottom read windsam (for 
windsum). P. 25, last line read onkalim (for 
ostkalim. Vp. 42, line 1 read on- (for ok-). P. 
49, line 6 read lecto (for lec 0). P. 5%, line 12 
from bottom, what is Hkdttum? P. 60, line 16 
read Goth. hwarbén, hwairban (for harbén, hair- 
ban). Pp. 68, line 8 from bottom strike out period 
after Irl. gert. P. 79, line 13 read B kwar- and 
kwremnlar (for kur- and koremntar). P. 85s. v. 
ko-, end, read Ili *kou- (for *kon-). Pp. 90, line 
16 from bottom, read knésw- prob. ‘ hasten up,’ 
or the like (ef. Sieg, Ubersetz. I, p. 27). P. 91 
s. v. krarp-, kdkraérpu is no doubt error for kakarpu 
to karp-. P. 128, s. v. tkham, end, read Hitt. tekan 
(for tegam). TP. 160, pam means probably ‘ dear, 
loving,’ or the like (ef. Sieg, Ubersetz. I, p. 8, II, 
p. 33). P. 221, read Mar-nikat (for Mar-fikat). 
P. 270, line 4, read Grk. Avw (for Aiw). P. 284, 
line 5 from bottom, read warka- (for vanka-). 
P. 286, s. v. wamp-, end, read Cymr. gwymp; Gall. 
vimpi. P. 295, line 6, read Goth. wairpan (for 
vairpan). P. 319, line 3, read 6 for d in the Ice- 
landie word. P. 322, s. v. sdrme, read Ili *g¥herm- 
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(for *gherm-). P. 366, line 14 from bottom, read 
tam n. (for tam n.). 

I shall make no attempt to criticize in detail 
the etymologies offered. To do so would lengthen 
this review far beyond its proper scope. I can only 
say, as E. Benveniste before me said of van Winde- 
kens’ etymologies proposed in his Morphologie 
comparée, that “Il faut bien dire que ces éty- 
mologies sont en majeure partie au moins con- 
testables ” (BSL, XLII, p. 49). 

One of the obstacles, among the many besides 
the phonological ambiguity mentioned above, in 
the way of writing an etymological dictionary of 
Tocharian, is the fact that we have as yet too 
little serious work done on Tocharian word forma- 
tion and derivation. It is frequently too difficult 
as yet to tell what is prefix, suffix and root except 
in the most obvious instances. 

To summarize then: This work does have the 
merit, and it is not an inconsiderable one, of fur- 
nishing us within limits an index verborum of 
Tocharian A. It will likewise serve, again within 
limits, as a dictionary of the language. As an 
etymological dictionary however I feel compelled 
to warn the non-specialist against its use. For the 
latter undertaking the time is far from ripe. 


GEORGE S. LANE 
UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA 





The Sanskrit Language. By T. Burrow. Pp. vi 
+ 426. London: Faper ANp Faber, New 
York: MAcMILLAN, 1955. 


The professor of Sanskrit at Oxford contributes 
this book to a series called “The Great Lan- 
guages”; its volumes “do not presuppose any 
profound knowledge on the part of the reader, 
but ” are “addressed to serious students” and 
“ should be of particular value to the higher forms 
of Public Schools, to Honours Students at the 
Universities, and to intelligent amateurs.” 

This work is primarily historical. It aims to 
describe the relation of Sanskrit to its sources, in- 
cluding borrowings from non-IE. languages. It is, 
as far as I know, the first work on the subject 
which exploits available evidence from Hittite, and 
includes a version of the laryngeal hypothesis. 
The term “ Indo-Hittite ” is not used, and Sturte- 
vant’s view is called “ extreme,” but actually this 
seems no more than a matter of nomenclature, for 


“ the separation of Hittite and the languages allied 
to it from the main body of Indo-European must 
have taken place earliest of all” (17). 

The author demonstrates great learning not only 
in the Indo-Aryan languages but in Indo-Euro- 
pean generally. For those dealing with IE. and 
particularly Indo-Iranian comparative grammar, 
the book will have to be reckoned with seriously. 
I am doubtful as to how far it can be recommended 
to “intelligent amateurs.” It is not always easy 
to digest, even for a specialist ; and it seems to pre- 
suppose more specialized knowledge than, perhaps, 
the author was aware. (E.g., it deals in 198 ff. 
with “ vrddhi in derivation,” but I have found no 
statement that this feature applies to the first syl- 
lable of the underlying primary word.) The 


author has done less than he might have to sim- 

lify f his work, ev y iali 7 °4 
plify use of his work, even by specialists. There *s 
an index of Sanskrit words, which is not quite 
complete; none of other languages, and no index 
of subjects. The last is badly needed. The Table 
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of Contents lists only the titles of the eight chap- 
ters; it would have been easy (and helpful) at 
least to include the headings of the numerous sec- 
tions into which they are divided. More cross- 
references are needed ; expressions like “ above ” or 
“below ” often leave the reader puzzled. On p. 
194, line 11, “ it was observed ” apparently refers 
to p. 142 (over 50 pages earlier). 

The book is very personal. Many of the views 
expressed are peculiar to the author; others are 
held by some but not all scholars, But Burrow 
often gives no hint as to which of his statements 
represent views more or less widely held, and which 
are original with him. When he does give such 
hints, as by polemic references to views he rejects, 
he seems rarely to identify those who hold them. 
It is clear that he knows the literature well, and 
in some cases a negative attitude can be detected 
towards certain views which he does not think it 
necessary even to mention specifically. It often 
takes a rather well-read specialist to divine what he 
is doing in such silent polemics. In short, it is 
hardly a book for the uninitiated. Nevertheless 
the views he does advance are, in general, worthy 
of careful consideration by specialists. 

Chapters I and II, “ Sanskrit and Indo-Euro- 
pean” and “ Outlines of the history of Sanskrit,” 
are pretty much standard doctrine. III, “ Pho- 
nology,” is also fairly conventional, if the laryn- 
geal hypothesis be taken for granted, with one im- 
portant exception. IE. a “ shwa” is rejected, and 
a fortiort the so-called “shwa secundum”; the 
present reviewer cordially agrees on the latter 
point, but the former is a little hard to take, even 
after reading Burrow’s long and able attack on 
shwa in TPS, 1949, pp. 22-61. To Burrow, Skt. i 
never corresponds to a of related languages; in set 
forms it is always a “suffix,” or part of one, 
and if a seems in other languages to be found in 
corresponding places, it is simply a different suffix. 
He analyzes p + itdr-, sth + itd-, ete. The weak 
grade of “heavy bases” (originally light bases 
ending in a laryngeal) was zero, as in light bases; 
the historic form is seen in da-d-mds ete. There 
is no separate “ reduced grade ” in either category. 
He makes much of the mixture of sef and anit 
forms which, no one will deny, occurs fairly often 
in both monosyllabic and dissyllabic roots. Anal- 
ogy would be expected to cause a good deal of con- 
fusion here ; it is a question of more or less. Some 
will probably continue to think there is a sufficient 
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preponderance of evidence to justify the older 
view. They should, however, at least read Burrow’s 
TPS article.* 

The longest (102 pp.) and most original and 
important chapter is IV, “The formation of 
nouns.” Its fundamental principle is thus stated 
(118): “it is necessary . . . to start from the 
single, primitive elements [i. e. individual sounds, 
sometimes rather quaintly termed letters, 120 line 
7 from foot, 316 lines 8 and 5 from foot], and... 
to build up the whole suffixal system from them in 
the way that it had developed in the prehistory of 
the language.” Now this method is of course not 
new, and to a large extent it is no doubt justified. 
Yet is not the above statement too sweeping? 
Is there sufficient reason to suppose that “the 
WHOLE suffixal system ” of IK. had so developed, 
by simple addition of one sound to another like a 
row of building blocks? Real languages seem to be 
more complicated. 

The major, or at least a very large, part of 
Chapter IV deals with what are taken to be ulti- 
mately developments of old r (or 1) /n stems, with 
ablaut er/en, ér/én ete., which may be added (as 
in Hittite -sar-, -tar-, -mar-, -war-) to suffixal m, 
w, y, t, s; consonantal or vocalic suffixes, and/or 
the thematic vowel a, may also be added after any 
ablaut grade of the r/n (so Skt. -mant-, -vant-; 
-ana- ete.). An enormous number of Skt. (and 
other IE.) noun formations (namely, all which 
contain at any point an r or an n) are thus brought 
into an intricate system, the ramifications of which 
cannot be outlined here. That it contains many 


1The article is not wholly free from inconsistencies, 
nor from strained and improbable interpretations. Ex- 
amples: on p. 42 the e of jyéstha-, déya- etc. is derived 
from -aHi-, with loss of H and simple contraction. In the 
footnote on the same page, rayis is “the development 
one would expect from an earlier raHis”; exactly the 
same -aHi- now produces -ayi-, not e!—P. 49: bhakta- 
‘food’ is said to prove an original *bhaksta- (replaced | 
by Skt. bhaksita- ‘eaten’). But few will follow him in 
divorcing bhakta- in this meaning from bhaktd- the ppp. 
of bhaj- ‘share, enjoy,’ of which it is only a specialized 
use; cf. German geniessen, Genuss. Finite forms of bhaj- 
are used with food, or certainly drink, as object in the 
RV. (10.94.8), and bhaktd- itself in RV. 7.81.2 is 
doubtless a vox media, ‘shared, dealt out, enjoyed, or 
consumed food’ (Geldner, ‘ Speiseanteil’; similarly Lud- 
wig, see his note). Of course bhaks- itself is an extension 
of bhaj- with the same specialized meaning. But bhaktd- 
as ppp. of bhaj- is familiar from RV. on in other mean- 
ings, not associable with bhaks-, and it is otiose and im- 
plausible to set up bhakta- ‘food’ as a separate word 
divorced from bhaj-. 
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elements of truth, I do not doubt; the study of it 
is recomended to comparativists. 

Yet any such theory may be pushed too far, and 
then may become mechanical; it may ignore 
demonstrable facts of actual language, in favor of 
figments of a too rigid theory. And when that 
occurs, it obliges us to remember that we know 
relatively little about just how and when most Skt. 
(or Vedic) words were first used in living speech, 
and nothing about how proto-IE. words were first 
so used. Since there can be no proto-IE. philology 
(to use that word as American, not British, lin- 
guists now commonly use it), Indo-Europeanists 
have to do the best they can without it. But at 
least they should carefully study the actual text- 
usage and history of the pertinent extant lan- 
guages, when proposing to use these extant lan- 
guages for IE. reconstruction. 

Burrow (172) notes the almost complete lack of 
demonstrable proto-IE. stems in simple, uncom- 
pounded, suffixal -m. Because suffixes in which 
m is followed by other elements (Skt. -ma-, -mant-, 
etc.) are common, he suggests that originally 
neuter stems in m (like those in r/n, s, etc.) must 
have been common too. They have been replaced, 
he thinks, partly by extensions, as above, but partly 
also by reinterpretation of such forms as IE. yug- 
6m, originally an endingless n. sg. nt. with guna 
and o-grade of the suffix -m. Later, this was rein- 
terpreted as yugd-m because of the homonymous 
ace. sg. m. ending of thematic stems. 

This is an ingenious, and so far as I know new, 
explanation of the thematic neuter n. sg., which 
has often interested or puzzled speculative histori- 
cal linguists (see the bibliography in [Wacker- 
nagel-] Debrunner III, 33, §11c). It may be 
called a guess—clever, and not implausible—about 
pre-IE; as such, I should not wish to throw cold 
water on it. For IE itself, available records, in- 
terpreted by sound reconstructive methods, prove 
only an ending -o-m as nt. nom. sg. (and m.-nt. 
ace. sg.) of a stem in -o-; no “stem” in -om. 

But further: Burrow finds confirmation of this 
“stem ” in -om in the Skt. adj. yugma-, which he 
translates ‘ paired’ (it means, a bit more specifi- 
cally, ‘ even,’ of numbers, and as noun ‘ pair’). He 
analyzes it as a stem *yug-m-, with zero grade of 
the “suffix” of *yug-ém-, plus suffixal thematic 
vowel, on which he puts an accent (yugmd-) fol- 
lowing BR; no accent appears to be attested, and 
the pw omits it. Here Burrow seems to me to 
ignore historic facts. Skt. yugma- is certainly not 
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ancient; its late origin, it seems to me, can be 
convincingly shown. It cannot reasonably be at- 
tributed even to the latest IE., to say nothing 
of the pre-IE in which alone, if anywhere, Bur- 
row’s “stem” *yugdm-/yugm- may have existed, 
It is not even Vedic. It is a late (Sittras etc.) 
substitute for the older (TS., Br.) adj. yugmén- 
or yugmdnt- (both these stems occur in the same 
section SB. 9.3.3.4), also meaning ‘even,’ of 
numbers. 

Burrow carries this theory still further. He lists 
(174) some “thematic derivatives from man- 
stems . . . without the final element of this suffix 
. . - In these cases . . . there is no evidence to 
support the theory of a change mn to m, and the 
thematic type . . . must have been based on the 
simple m-stem.” I agree with him that m in such 
forms can hardly go back to mn (this anonymous 
polemic appears to be directed against Wacker- 
nagel[-Debrunner] II, 1, 118 and III, 265). But 
his stated conclusion does not follow. Let us ex- 
amine one item in Burrow’s list: éma- ‘ way, 
course’: éman- id. Now éman- is an old (RV.) 
word; éma- is known onty from a single Yajur- 
vedic prose mantra, drthas ca ma émag ca me VS. 
TS. KS; the VSK. version has yimag (a Rigvedie 
synonym) for émas, while MS. alone has éma, n. 
sg. of the old neuter -man- stem. (See Bloomfield, 
Conc.) As to which of the three forms occurred in 
this mantra when it was first composed, opinions 
may differ. But I see no reasonable ground for 
doubting that the n. sg. m. émag is a nonce-form 
based on éma (n. sg. of RV. éman-), with assimila- 
tion to the gender and thematic inflection of the 
associated drthag (so, hesitantly, [Wack.-]Debrun- 
ner II, 2, 749, § 596a note). Perhaps émas was 
used by the original author of the mantra, then 
changed in MS. to éma (the old, standard form). 
and in VSK. to the Rigvedie yamas, keeping the 
thematic inflection and masc. gender; or, an origi- 
nal éma, kept in MS., may have been changed to 
émas in three texts, and further to yamag in a 
fourth. In any case, the stem éma- obviously was 
born and died in this one mantra, the short-lived 
offspring of a casual encounter of the old stem 
éman- with drthas. I cannot believe that Burrow 
would have derived it from a (pre-IE.) “simple 
m-stem ” (as if Skt. ém-) if he had noticed the 
above facts. 

It is not to be expected that, in the present state 
of our knowledge, all or many of Burrow’s list of 
stems in -ma- beside -man- can be accounted for 
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so simply and neatly as éma-. But it is significant 
(though ignored by Burrow) that in practically 
every case the stem in -ma- is later, or if equally 
old rarer, than that in -man-. Thus tokma- (no 
accent seems attested), m., is late, tékman-, nt., 
old; dhdrma-, m., AV.+ , dhérman-, nt., RV.; 
priyd-dhama-, adj., once only (RV.), cpd. of 
dhaman-, nt., common in RV.; visvdékarma-, adj., 
once only (RV.), to visvdkarman-, common, RV. 
4+; darmd-, m., RV. once, to darmdn-, m., RV. 
several times; he might have added hdma-, m.., 
‘offering,’ post-RV., to héman-, nt., id., RV. only. 
The single exception in his list is yaéksman- (accent 
only from a late grammatical authority), late, cf. 
ydksma-, Vedic; it may well have been formed in 
imitation of some semantically or phonetically 
similar stem in -man- (papmdn- or sidhman-? 
liksman-? not takmdn- since that is dead after 
AV.) which happened to be associated with it in 
speech (as Eng. female was altered, in its last syl- 
lable, to rhyme with male). There is at least one 
similar case not mentioned by Burrow, susman-, 
late, to early Sdusma-, probably after wsmdn-, 
(Wack.-) Debrunner TT. 2. 755. 

Another significant fact, apparently ignored by 
Burrow, is that not only stems in -man-, but those 
in -van- and in simple -an-, are replaced by the- 
matic stems (in -ma-, -va-, -a-), in the older 
periods sporadically, later quite commonly, espe- 
cially at the end of compounds. See Wackernagel 
IJ, 1, 115 ff., § 50, who held (wrongly as I think) 
that only -man-stems were originally involved, and 
minimized the others unduly. This whole process 
is only one aspect of the strong “ drift” (to use 
Sapir’s term) towards thematic inflection in Skt.. 
alike in nouns and verbs. In Middle Indic, con- 
sonant stems are regularly turned into vocalic 
stems either by addition of -a-, or by dropping the 
final consonant of the stem. The old consonant- 
stem forms that persist are largely mere relic- 
forms. This process starts in the Rigveda itself, 
though there it is only sporadic. Cf. (Wack.-) 
Debrunner JIT. 265. In the case of n (including 
man and van) stems the fact that as prior members 
of epds. they use the pre-consonantal weak stem in 
a doubtless contributed importantly to this drift. 
The ambiguity of the nt. pl. n.-ace. endings -a 
(Vedic). -dni (could be from stems in an or a’) 
also helped. As to the occasional change to mascu- 
line gender, one type of explanation has been illus- 
trated by éma- to éman-, above. We must also re- 
member that mase. agent-nouns in (primarily) 


accented -mdn- (darmdn- : darm4-, above) as well 
as -an-, -van-, are an old type, and that confusion 
occurs as regards accent, gender, and meaning of 
such stems in n. I am not at all impressed by Bur- 
row’s suggestion (174 infra) that e.g. masc. 
dhdrma- was evolved “ presumably to avoid the 
repetition of m” (so dharmah instead of nom. 
*dhdrmam). Anyhow, probably no one would be- 
lieve that every stem in -ma- must necessarily go 
back either to one in -man-, or (still less!) to one 
of Burrow’s assumed stems in -m. IK. had a well- 
established suffix -mo- which is inherited in Skt. 
(e. g. dhiimd-, m., Ovpos etc.), and at this distance, 
with no hope of records of IE. speech, not much 
can be profitably conjectured about its origin. (In 
fact, it is probable that IE. had developed, by 
different processes, more than one suffix having 
this same form, but different functions. See 
[Wack.-]Debrunner II, 2, 749-753.) 

The m(a)- suffix has been discussed here in 
detail because it seems to me to illustrate im- 
portant matters of principle. It would be impossi- 
ble in this review even to list, still less to discuss, 
all or even many of the debatable points in this 
book, a large number of which, as we saw, appear 
to involve personal views of the author. They will 
have to be carefully tested by competent scholars ; 
no doubt some will win acceptance, some not. I 
should not venture to guess the proportions. 

Chapters V-VII treat “The declension of 
nouns,” “ Numerals, pronouns, indeclinables,” and 
“The verb.” Chapter VIII, “ Non-Aryan influ- 
ence on Sanskrit,” includes a list of “the most 
important and certain of the Dravidian loans,” a 
little over a hundred in number. A leading scholar 
in Dravidian, Burrow has long studied its influ- 
ence on Sanskrit. He and M. B. Emeneau of the 
Univ. of California are working in collaboration 
on a Comparative Dictionary of Dravidian, which 
will be of prime importance for evaluating such 
possible loans. 

Leaving aside what may be termed questions of 
opinion, there are few things in the book which 
seem to involve clear errors; most items in the 
following brief list are undoubtedly due to mere 
inadvertence. 

128, line 10 from foot: in Russ. zemlja, 1 is part 
of the regular palatalization of labials, not from 
IE. J. 

198 infra: “ Suffix -ka: mamakd- ‘mine’... 
no Vedic examples are quotable from the Rgveda.” 
But mdmakd- occurs thrice in RV. 
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282, line 15: “evd ‘only’ is clearly to be 
identified with the stem of that form of the 
word for ‘one’ which appears in Iranian and 
Greek (Av. aéva-, Gk. oios) ”; but ‘only’ is a 
late meaning of evd, rare in RV. The original, 
and in RV. much the commonest, meaning is 
clearly ‘so’ (often correlative with ydtha in 
RV). From the meaning ‘so’ develops the 
meaning ‘ precisely, just; so and not otherwise,’ 
and thus finally, but chiefly in the later language, 
it comes often to be translatable by ‘only.’ I do 
not see how the word can be identified directly, or 
on Burrow’s semantic basis, with the IE. base 
which means ‘one.’ The adverbial suffix is the 
same as in iva, which surely also meant ‘ so’ origi- 
nally, and in both words the base seems clearly the 
demonstrative i-, ay-(dm), as tdthad ‘so’ to tdé-. 
To be sure this base is often, and perhaps correctly, 
connected with the base IE. oy- ‘ one.’ But philo- 
logical (text-historical) evidence seems to forbid 
the semantic sequence assumed by Burrow, and 
still more his view (l.c.) that evdm ‘so’ (a later 
substitute for Vedic evd in that meaning) is “ the 
neut. sg.” of the stem for ‘one.’ With the ending 
of the adverbial suffix in evdm cf. rather kathdm, 
itthdm ; all three are adverbs of manner, and some 
sort of inter-influence must have occurred. 

283, line 7: “utd ‘or’”; this can hardly be 
inadvertent, for Av. OPers. uta are mentioned next 
and correctly defined ‘and.’ But ‘and, also’ is 
surely the primary, and in the Veda the only, 
meaning of the very common Vedic and (less com- 
mon) Skt. ud. In the Veda, uid va means ‘ or,’ 
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but obviously gets this meaning from vd, not utd. 
In Classical Skt. uté comes to be much oftener 
used as an interrogative particle in questions (like 
dpi, likewise primarily ‘ also’), especially in alter- 
native questions where it is rendered ‘or,’ though 
in this case vd is still sometimes attached to it as 
always in the Veda in this meaning. 

286, line 5: Gk. ovv cannot be related to Skt. 
sam. 

329 infra: (of the root-accented 4th-class pres- 
ent forms) “The apophony (= Ablaut) of the 
majority of forms indicates original suffixal accent 
... although the agreement between Sanskrit and 
Greek shows that the innovation is of IK. date.” 
Since Greek has secondarily introduced recessive 
accent in all finite verb forms, its accent in such 
forms can show nothing about IE. 

371: (of the gerund or “ indeclinable parti- 
ciple”) “The type of participle is not familiar 
elsewhere in Indo-European.” It is very familiar 
in Russian. And the Eng. form in -ing is familiar 
in the same use, to be sure as a late development. 
Burrow is right in suggesting that there is no evi- 
dence for such a usage in PIE. 

The proof-reading of the book was not well done. 
There are many typographical errors in diacritical 
marks (in the middle of p. 132, the dot under 
“cerebral” n is missing six times in four lines) 
and in other letters; entire words and even word- 
groups seem to have been omitted, more often than 
is to be expected. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





Village India: Studies in the Little Community. 
Edited by McKim Marriorr. With a Fore- 
word by Robert REDFIELD AND MILTON 
Sincer. Pp. xix + 269. Chicago: UNIvVER- 
sITy OF CHICAGO Press, 1955. 


While there are more than a hundred published 
studies on the aboriginal tribes of India, consti- 
tuting only 5.36 per cent of the country’s popula- 
tion, there are less than a dozen on the village 
communities whose residents constitute 82.7 per 
cent of the population of India. In recent years, 
however, interest in the sociological study of rural 
India has grown considerably, and village com- 
munities have been studied by scholars, both 


Indian and Western, in many different cultural- 
linguistic regions of the country. The appearance 
of Village India in the series on “ Comparative 
Studies of Cultures and Civilizations ” edited by 
Robert Redfield and Milton Singer is to be wel- 
comed as a timely, important, and stimulating 
contribution to the increasing volume of literature 
on rural India. 

The book consists of eight papers, all having 
some bearing on aspects of life in eight different 
villages located in seven linguistic areas of India: 
three of these are from North India, four from 
South India, and one from western India. Among 
themselves the villages differ considerably: the 
tribal hamlet of Kolmel considered by Mandel- 
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baum, and the stable communities of Rampura 
described by Srinivas, or Kishan Garhi discussed 
by Marriott represent, as it were, two different 
worlds. 

The studies presented in the volume represent 
different approaches, interests, and orientation 
of the authors, and cover somewhat different fields. 
Among others, factors of stability, change, and 
disintegration covering the general area of social 
structure, of personality, and of world-view have 


received attention in these studies. Two papers 


provide valuable insights into comparative studies 
of cultures: Lewis offers an extended comparison 
of the Jat village of Ranikhera in India and the 
Mexican village of Tepotzlan, and Mandelbaum 
discusses the world-view of the eight communities 
discussed in the volume. The most important 
feature of the book, this reviewer feels, is the 
analysis of some of the main processes that char- 
acterize contemporary Indian village life. The 
treatment of this subject in the book is certainly 
not complete, nor is it always adequate, but it does 
provide provocative and important leads that will 
stimulate further research and thinking. Almost 
all the papers in this volume have something to 
say on this subject, but those by Cohn and Marriott 
merit special attention. Marriott deserves to be 
commended not only for his skillful editing of 
the book, but also for the high excellence of his 
paper, which is among the very best of con- 
temporary contributions to Indian anthropology. 
Altogether, as the editors of the series claim, the 
volume does “communicate to the reader the 
grass-roots view ” of village India today. 


Limitations of space do not permit separate 
discussion of all the papers individually. In a 
book intended essentially as a contribution to 
methodology it is probably unfair to raise minor 
disagreements on interpretation and on _ the 
adequacy of the treatment of some themes. While 
there has been considerable discussion of the disin- 
tegrating forces in Indian village life, certain new 
forces that seek to bring about unity have not 
been adequately evaluated. The discussion of 
“oreat ” and “little” traditions is illuminating, 
but it does not say nearly enough about “ linguistic- 
cultural regions ” as universes for the study of 
Indian civilization, and fails to evaluate the emer- 
gent national tradition. The reviewer was left 
somewhat unconvinced by Mandelbaum’s compara- 
tive treatment of world-view, and did not find 
that the ethnographic part of his paper reached 
the high standard of some of his earlier Kota 
publications. On some points the editorial policy 
has not been very consistent. Persons concerned 
with practical problems of directed change would 
probably expect more consideration of questions of 
economic organization, inter-personal relations, 
and group-dynamics in a book appearing under 
such a general title, but this is not what the 
authors and the editor set out to offer. For that 
we must await the publication of more full and 
well-rounded village studies. As an important 
methodological contribution offering many valu- 
able concepts and insights Village India deserves 
a wide audience. 

S. C. Dube 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
OSMANIA UNIVERSITY, HyperaBAD (on leave) 





The Historical Status of Tibet. By TiEH-TSENG 
Li. Pp. xi + 312. New York: Kryo’s 
Crown Press, 1956. 


The chapter titles will summarize the contents: 
I. Foreign Relations up to the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury; II. Tibet as a Vassal State; III. The Estab- 
lishment of Chinese Sovereignty in Tibet; IV. 
Tibet as a Buffer State; and V. Tibet under the 
Republican Regime. 

Readers of this Journal may find of particular 
interest the general historical material of the first 
two chapters. The author’s strength lies in his 


control of Chinese sources. On the Tibetan side, 
he is singularly weak, being unable to cite Tibetan 
names properly. Thus he has (p. 11) Botan-hgyur 
for Bstan-hgyur, (p. 13) Nag-ibafi-deg-legs for 
°-dbaii-dge-°, (p. 26) Ckaya Yeces for Cakya 
Yeges; and has no uniform system for transcribing 
the Tibetan letters. When (p.11) he states that 
certain Hoshangs of eighth century Tibetan his- 
tory “cannot be located in Chinese records” he 
apparently does not know of the Chinese Tun- 
huang manuscript translated and annotated by 
Paul Demiéville, Le Concile de Lhasa (Biblio- 
théque de l’Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, 
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Vol. VII, Paris, 1952), I. In stressing (p. 12) 
“the widespread influence of Chinese culture on 
the early life of Tibet” the author ignores the 
Tibetan imperial decree of the early ninth century 
according to which (see E. Obermiller, History of 
Buddhism by Bu-ston, Part II, 196-197) the trans- 
lation terminology was standardized, the Scrip- 
tures had to be translated into Tibetan directly 
from Sanskrit, and weights and measures were 
introduced in accordance with those of India. In 
discussing (pp. 28-29) the date of Tsong-k‘a-pa, 
he gives the impression “so many writers, so 
many dates.” However, the dates according to 
Li-chien, Eugéne Obermiller, and Huc, namely 
1357 to 1419, were proved to be correct by Paul 
Pelliot’s article, “Le cycle sexagénaire dans la 
chronologie tibétaine,” JA, Mai-Juin 1913, 633- 
667 (see, in this connection, the remarks by Baron 


Economic Dialogues in Ancient China; Selections 
from the Kuan-Tzu, A Book Written Probably 
Three Centuries before Christ. Translated by 
T‘an Po-ru and WEN Kunc-weEn;; directed, 
edited, and published by Lewis MAVERICK. 
Pp. x + 470. Maps, annotated bibliography, 
index. Carbondale, Illinois: distributed by 
Far EAstERN PUBLICATIONS, YALE UNIVER- 
SITY, 1954. 


Professor Richard Wilhelm once wrote, “ Chi- 
nese society is psychologically built up, then, on 
the basis of its economic life: from individual to 
family, from family to state, from state to man- 
kind.” ! These selections from the famous, if shad- 
owy, Kuan-tzu are welcome additions to insights 
into Chinese economic life, either from the point 
of view of economic history or of the origins and 
development of economic thought. 

Kuan Chung (or Kuan I-wu) was born about 
710 s.c. and died, according to tradition, in 645 
s.c. About 685 B. c., he became minister to Duke 
Huan of his native state of Ch‘i, which then occu- 
pied the northern part of the Shantung Peninsula.’ 


1Richard Wilhelm, Chinese Economic Psychology, 
trans. by Bruno Lasker, mimeograph (New York, 1947), 
p. 12. 

2? Herbert A. Giles, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary 
(Shanghai, 1898), p. 382. 
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A. von Staél-Holstein, “ On the Sexagenary Cycle 
of the Tibetans,” Monumenta Serica, Vol. I, Fasc. 
2 [1935], 312). He apparently does not know that 
the texts Ser-hod-tampa and Suvarna prabhasa 
sitra mentioned (p. 11) as translated from Chi- 
nese are the same work, the two titles being respec- 
tively the Tibetan and Sanskrit. 

While the details observed above are somewhat 
disturbing, I cannot feel that they seriously detract 
from the author’s work as a whole. In fact, the 
remainder of the book, beginning with Chapter 
III, constitutes an important contribution to more 
recent political history. In short, of three possible 
viewpoints, the Tibetan, the British, and the Chi- 
nese, the author is presenting the Chinese view- 
point. I feel that he has been fair within the limits 
of his data. 


ALEX WAYMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Beyond doubt, Kuang Chung for years adminis- 
tered affairs of state with marked success. Equally 
beyond doubt, the Kuan-tzuw was much later spuri- 
ously attributed to him. At least its dialogues are 
a monument to his fame as an administrator and 
adviser; and its contents symbolize the important 
body of thinking which lies somewhere between the 
Confucians and the Legalists. The influence of 
Confucian and Mencian thought may be present, as 
may be the hand of Hsiin-tzu, whose tenets are 
certainly consistent with the Kuan-tzu. 


A rendition of the Kuan-tzu in English may 
now be added to the growing Western literature 
on the philosophy of classical China, wherein quite 
naturally major attention has gone to the Con- 
fucian School. Less adequate is the coverage of 
economic aspects of this philosophy,’ and more 
specifically, the practical thought and policies of 
the Legalists.* Professor Kirby has reported that 
another English translation, by Professor F. S. 


* A volume which closely parallels this translation, in 
many respects, is Chen Huan-chang, The Economic Prin- 
ciples of Confucius and His School (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 2 vols., 1911). 

*Cf. J. J. L. Duyvendak, The Book of Lord Shang; 
A Classic of the Chinese School of Law (London, 1928) ; 
Huan Kuan’s Discourses on Salt and Iron (Yen Tieh 
Lun), trans. by Esson M. Gale (Leiden, 1931); and 
Nancy Lee Swann, Food and Money in Ancient China, 
Han Shu 24 (Princeton, 1950), for representative titles. 
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Drake of the University of Hongkong, is in prepa- 
ration.° 

This translation of dialogues from the Kwan-tzu 
is the product of a joint and courageous enterprise, 
undertaken by the American economist, Professor 
Lewis A. Maverick, whose previous work on Chi- 
nese influences upon the European Enlighten- 
ment © is well known; and two of his students at 
Southern Illinois University, T‘an Po-fu and Wen 
Kung-wen. Professor Hsiao Kung-ch‘uan of the 
University of Washington served as expert critic. 

The volume also contains commentaries (trans- 
lated from the Chinese) by two modern writers: 
Huang Han, “ Economic Thought in the Kuan- 
tzu” (Shanghai, Commercial Press, 1936); and 
Fan Ping-t‘ung, “ Physiocratic Doctrine in An- 
cient China ” (Chinese Economics, Vol. II, No. 11, 
November, 1934). The commentary by Huang is 
perhaps one of the two best available, so far as 
the economic content of the Kuan-tzu is con- 
cerned.” His selections are presented according to 
topics, thus offering a more thorough and syste- 
matic discussion of the economic content than does 
the excised translation of the original. Huang 
cites a passage and then restates the contents, 
partly to achieve emphasis, and partly to put the 
statement into twentieth century vernacular. 
Fan’s commentary, in contrast, is merely a sketchy 
treatment of physiocracy, derived from classics in- 
cluding the Kuan-tzu. 


A real gem is the Introduction, contributed by 
the editor, who reviews briefly the historical evi- 
dence on Kuan Chung; on the Kuan-tzu, which he 
concludes was probably written about 300 B.c.; 
and presents a topical index, by essays; a survey 
of Chinese economic history and of the social con- 
tent of the Chinese classics; and an evaluation of 
the reception of Chinese thought, both in Japan 
and in the West. 


It is no accident, of course, that legalistic 
thought found an even more sympathetic audience 
in Japan than in China. Indeed, the structure, 
techniques of rule, and moral precepts of the later 
Japanese Shogunate resemble somewhat the con- 


°E. Stuart Kirby, Introduction to the Economic His- 
tory of China (London, 1954), p. 31. 

° Lewis A. Maverick, China, A Model for Europe (San 
Antonio, Texas), 1946. 

"Cf. Ho Tin-guang, “ Kwantze, Seventh Century B.c.; 
a Study of His Economic Ideas, with Reference to Recent 
Economic Thought ” (Ph.D. dissertation, typed, Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D.C., 1935). 


federation of princes constructed by Duke Huan 
and his minister. Among Japanese writers, Ogyu 
Sorai (1666-1728) for example, admired the Chi- 
nese classics and wrote skillful commentaries on 
the Kuan-tzu, as well as the Han Fei-tzu. In 
modern times Professor Miyazaki Ichisada of 
Kyoto (then Imperial) University wrote of Kuan 
Tzu, “ Kanshi [in Japanese] has been numbered 
among the Legalists [in Japanese, Ho-ka], yet he 
did not simply order people about by means of 
strict laws. In the application of law he found the 
prerequisite for putting into convenient shape the 
economic life of the people.” ® 

The sinologist will be interested in the editor’s 
speculation as to the actual date of the Kuan-tzu 
(Introduction, pp. 2-5), and in Huang’s carefully 
marshalled evidence, placing it in the Era of War- 
ring States (Chapter II, pp. 226-262). He may, 
however, find fault in the fact that many passages 
in the translation are arbitrarily omitted because the 
meaning is obscure, and yet an equal number are 
allowed to stand with little more than an informed 
guess as to meaning. Again, there is necessarily 
a great deal of repetition and quite a few dis- 
crepancies between the rendering in the translation 
and illustrative passages in the commentaries. Yet 
we are told the same team developed both transla- 
tions. Nevertheless, this reviewer was not bothered 
by lively differences of opinion, revealed in the 
notes, between the translators and critic, on the 
one hand, and the project editor, on the other. 


One can only agree with the editor in his aim 
and laud his courage in producing the volume. It 
has been argued that even the part should await 
the definitive translation of the whole of the Kuan- 
tzu by sinologists and classical scholars. In that 
case, many of us—students of the social sciences 
and, more particularly, of Chinese and Japanese 
economic history and economic thought—would 
never read it in translation. It is for such a group 
the book is designed. 


In which case, and on that ground too, the 
translation should still be used with some caution. 
The topics spread before us—state controls, the 
doctrine of “the light and the heavy,” media of 
exchange, emphasis on agriculture, control of 
handicrafts and commerce. state control of salt and 
iron, and legalist thought in general—are all of 








8 Miyazaki Ichisada, “Kanshi keizai shiso,” Keizat- 
gaku jiten [“ Economic thought of Kuan-tzu,” Encyclo- 
pedia of Economics], I, 485-6. 
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significant and lasting interest. It is stretching a 
point and unnecessarily so, however, constantly to 
fit these fascinating essays into the modern disci- 
pline and jargon of economics. The same fault 
van be found with Chen Huan-chang’s earlier 
work.® Nor is this done solely in the title of the 
present translation, under the rubric “ Economic 
Dialogues.” The footnotes to the main translation, 
mostly by the editor, and especially the neat or- 
ganization of topics in Huang’s commentary, 
which is almost Russian-like in its claims for 
“ first inventions ” of economic laws, might lead 
one to believe the ancient Chinese had already 
formulated a systematic economic theory. It would 
have been better to borrow the terminology of 
(Western) classical economics, at the very least. 
After all, Adam Smith, David Ricardo, and David 
Hume—much like their earlier Oriental counter- 





®See n. 3 above. 
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parts—were, first, MORAL PHILOSOPHERS; second, 
masters of POLITICAL ECONOMY; and last, ECONo- 
MISTS in any modern sense. Furthermore, there 
are advantages in recognizing, for example, a dis- 
tinction between political thought and _ political 
theory.*° The Kuan-tzu is not, perhaps fortunately, 
a clue to modern, abstract ECONOMIC THEORY in 
China; it is rather, superb evidence of early and 
persistent Chinese SOCIO-ECONOMIC THOUGHT. In- 
deed, even the modern economist can find much of 
value in the Kuan-tzu, if he wishes to measure his 
universal principles against the less well-known 
Chinese culture complex, unfamiliar Chinese eco- 
nomic history, and independent Chinese economic 
thought. 


ArDATH W. Burks 
RvutTGeERS UNIVERSITY 


10 As did Professor George Catlin, The Story of the 
Political Philosophers (New York, 1939), p. 8. 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


LOGOGRAM OR LEXIGRAM? 


From Professor Ralph Marcus we have received the 
following communication: “Many Assyriologists have 
in recent years replaced the word “ ideogram” by the 
word “logogram” to indicate what the Germans used 
to call a Wortzeichen. This substitution is an improve- 
ment but it still seems to me inexact since the Greek 
word logos commonly meant discourse or reason or 
principle or status or proportion but hardly ever meant 
word or phrase, which seems to be the linguistic form 
that most Assyriologists believe to be denoted by the 
sign that is now generally called a “logogram.” On 
the old principle of wenn schon, denn schon we should 
perhaps begin to think of replacing “logogram” by 
“lexigram ” since lexis seems to be much closer to the 
linguistic form here involved than logos is. 


On the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of the 
founding of the American Linguistic Society (which I 
had the undeserved honor of being asked to help found) 
I ventured to comment on what I though was a sign 
of insecurity in linguistics, namely their tendency to 
write like mathematicians and physicists and_ their 
fondness for substituting new and sometimes unwieldly 
Greek coinages (like prosoposeme) for the older less 
formidable terms. Ultimately such choices are a matter 
of esthetic preference. At the present time I should 
only like to suggest (again on the principle of wenn 
schon, denn schon) that if we introduce new Greek 
coinages into linguistic terminology, we should at least 
keep close to the common meaning of the Greek word 
chosen for this great honor.” 
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Tue AMeERrIcAN Ornrentat Society was founded in 1842 for the promotion of Orientat 
studies, the encouragement of research in Eastern languages and literatures, and the publica- 
tion of books and papers dealing with these subjects. It is not necessary for any one to be a 
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